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CARDINAL SEGURA’S PASTORAL 

The full text of the pastoral letter of Cardinal Segura 
of Seville (Am. 3/22, p. 662) has arrived. It exemplifies 
the attitude on Church-State relations and religious 
liberty of those prelates and theologians whose theol- 
ogy leaves political philosophy out of account, who 
interpret theology itself rather rigidly and who, in 
consequence, favor social policies which strike us as 
unnecessarily harsh. Temperament enters into judg- 
ments on such questions, as is clear from the fact that 
Bishop Angelo de Herrera of Malaga takes quite dif- 
ferent views. 

For example, the Cardinal cites St. Paul’s “Without 
faith it is impossible to please God” (Hebrews 11:6) 
to mean the Catholic faith. It is usually taken to mean 
divine faith, such as many non-Catholics possess. His 
Eminence seems to put Protestants in the same cate- 
gory as rationalists and Communists. Pope Pius XII 
associates them with Catholics when he speaks, as he 
often has, of “all believers.” 

The Cardinal describes Mr. Truman as “the Presi- 
dent of a Protestant nation,” as if the Presidency had 
denominatienal implications, which is contradicted by 
our Constitution. In general, the political philosophy 
of the pastoral strikes us as undiscriminating. “Nor 
does an erroneous conscience,” writes His Eminence, 
“deserve any respect when it conflicts with the right 
one and the common good.” An “erroneous” conscience, 
by definition, always “conflicts with the right one.” To 
say that religious liberty is limited to Catholics, as the 
Cardinal does, deprives the Holy Father’s 1942 Christ- 
mas Message of the universal significance it seems, on 
the face of it, to have. The Pope put down “the right 
to worship God in private and public and to carry on 
religious works of charity” as a “fundamental right.” 

As for “the common good,” eminent Catholic theo- 
logians and philosophers, having in view the political 
peace of the community, argue in a way exactly the 
reverse of His Eminence’s. They contend that the state 
damages the common good unless it protects the re- 
ligious liberty of all its citizens. Authorities taking this 
view are cited in the America Press booklet, Federal 
Aid to Education (c. IV). 

Pope Leo XIII, in a passage italicized in Libertas 
Praestantissimum (1888), declared that the Church 


. . . does not forbid public authority to tolerate 

what is at variance with truth and justice, for the 

sake of avoiding some greater evil, or of obtaining 

or preserving some greater good. 
The Cardinal is “certain . . . that, in the religious 
situation of Spain, it [religious liberty] would be con- 
trary to divine law.” That is a prudential judgment. 
One can argue that in the situation of the world at 
large, religious liberty in Spain is an ethical imperative. 

What naturally outrages the Cardinal is that a Prot- 
estant minister distributed a pamphlet likening the 
Blessed Virgin to a prostitute. Such obscenity deserves 
no protection, in Spain or anywhere else. 

Both sides, inside and outside of Spain, will have 
to learn to be more moderate. 





CURRENT 
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The mystery of MacArthur 

Perhaps generous allowances should be made in 
favor of an “old soldier” addressing an unlettered 
crowd of admirers accustomed to “Southern oratory.” 
But in the national interest we simply cannot let the 
gross misrepresentations of General MacArthur in his 
March 22 speech in Jackson, Mississippi, go unchal- 
lenged. One sentence will illustrate the depths of dem- 
agoguery to which the General has sunk: 


Thus, despite the billions we have poured 
abroad, I doubt that we have gained a single Com- 
munist convert to the cause of human freedom or 
inspired new or deeper friendships. 

What are the facts? This Review for October 7, 1950 
(p. 8) reported the most recent claims of Communists 
in Europe regarding their party membership. In 1950 
the French Communists, for example, claimed 769,000 
members. This was 531,000 fewer than they had 
claimed in 1947. In Italy, the drop was from 2,200,000 
to 2,028,000. These are Communist claims. Western 
observers estimate greater decreases. The number of 
Communist voters in both countries has substantially 
decreased as at least a partial result of the Marshall 
Plan. Anybody who reads the newspapers must know 
these facts. 


. » » does MacArthur read the papers? 

The question is: does General MacArthur read the 
papers? The N. Y. Times for April 26, 1951 carried the 
following report by Charles Grutzner: 

In answer to questions how General MacArthur 
spent his time in his ten-room suite [in the Wal- 
dorf], General Whitney described the central fig- 
ure in the current major controversy as almost 
oblivious to daily events outside the fighting in 
Korea. General MacArthur, according to his aide, 
reads no news stories or editorials whatever, 
does not listen to radio news broadcasts, and has 
no summary of the news given him. 

(Maj. Gen. Courtney Whitney handled MacArthur's 
press relations at that time.) Whether.the General has 
altered his habits since then, we do not know. How- 
ever, he would not have to read newspapers to know 
that he should be the last man on earth to raise the 
question of how many “converts” from communism we 
have made after “pouring out billions” abroad. Why? 
Let Richard L-G. Deverall tell the story, as he did in 
our pages. Referring to Communists in Japan, he wrote: 
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In the first election (1946) the party, with only 
a few thousand members, was politically insignifi- 
cant. In 1947, it polled 873,000 votes, with its top 
four leaders elected to the Diet. But in January of 
1948 the Communists polled 2,984,383 votes, put 
thirty-five Communists in the Diet and, most im- 
portant, emerged as the third largest party in 
Japan (Am. 3/12/49, p. 622). 
Mr. Deverall, incidentally, has the whole record of the 
growth of communism under U. S. Occupation in Japan 
well documented in a manuscript of book length which 
is looking for a publisher. It is a most interesting story, 
never revealed. To what extent the General was per- 
sonally to blame for the greatest growth in communism 
anywhere in the free world is quite a different ques- 
tion. But he is scarcely in a position to smear our anti- 
Communist policy in Europe. 


Silly or sinister? 

Whether Owen Lattimore is merely, as Joseph Alsop 
says in the April Atlantic, a “learned Johns Hopkins 
professor with an unfortunate habit of being silly about 
Far Eastern politics” or, as Senator McCarthy charged, 
Stalin’s No. 1 U. S. agent and the architect of our China 
policy, is a question largely left unanswered by the 
twelve days’ questioning of the professor before the 
Senate Internal Security subcommittee which ended 
March 21. The subcommittee’s chairman, Senator Pat 
McCarran (D., Nev.) left no doubt, however, as to 
what he and the other six members of the subcommit- 
tee thought about Mr. Lattimore. In a 2,500-word 
statement the Senator accused the professor of “eva- 
sions,” of attempting to obscure the truth, of conscious 
falsifications and of contemptuous conduct before the 
subcommittee. Even granting him the absent-minded- 
ness traditionally associated with professors, one must 
wonder at the vagaries of Mr. Lattimore’s memory, 
which we discussed in some detail in our issue of 
March 12 (p. 629). 


. . silliness can be sinister 

A glance at the daily press will raise the perhaps un- 
worthy suspicion that Congressmen find investigating 
more congenial than legislating. According to a report 
by C. P. Trussell in the March 23 New York Times, the 
present Congress has ordered 225 investigations to 
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date, of which 60 are still running. A great many of 
the investigations are business-like, unspectacular af- 
fairs. Some, however, catch the headlines and offer a 
strong temptation to politicos to capitalize on them. 
Speaking of the investigations into Communist penetra- 
tion of the State Department, the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, in its recent report, Communism: Where 
Do We Stand Today?, cautions that “attention has been 
centered upon a debatable and difficult charge, to the 
neglect of the more easily proved issue of incompe- 
tence.” And incompetence can at the policy-forming 
level, in so far as it does exist, be as dangerous to the 
nation’s security as disloyalty. 


A new threat in Indo-China 

Indo-China may become another Korea. Defense 
Secretary Robert A. Lovett intimated as much as he 
testified on March 21 before the Senate Foreign Affairs 
Committee on behalf of the $7.9 billion Mutual Securi- 
ty program. Both he and Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson hinted that Chinese Communist “volunteers” 
are already taking active part in the Indo-China war. 
Though the French denied that Chinese troops have 
crossed the border in force, their intelligence reports 
tell of underground Chinese Communist activity by 
as many as 10,000 “technicians and advisers,” who are 
making a “slow invasion” of Indo-China. These reports, 
in addition to official American assertions, have put 
the UN on the alert. No move has been made to sum- 
mon an emergency session of the Security Council. Yet 
the diplomatic groundwork for UN action in the event 
of outright Chinese interference in Indo-China has 
already been laid. Last January, as a result of Prime 
Minister Churchill’s visit to President Truman and the 
concurrent American-British-French military confer- 
ences in Washington, the Allies warned Moscow and 
Peiping to expect UN counteraction should the Chinese 
Communist aggressor turn to Southeast Asia. During 
the recent General Assembly session in Paris the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Australia and New Zea- 
land publicly pledged themselves to support immediate 
UN action in the event of a new Red aggression. Mean- 
while, even if there is no mass movement across the 
Indo-China frontier, the presence of 200,000 Red Chi- 
nese troops on the border constitutes a permanent 
threat to Southeast Asia. We cannot therefore afford 
to whittle down the $61 million in Mutual Security aid 
requested for the area. 


New Holy Saturday liturgy 

The Sacred Congregation of Rites has extended for 
an additional three-year period the permission granted 
to bishops last year to allow the celebration of the 
Holy Saturday liturgy at night, the eve of Easter. This 
experimental restoration of the ancient practice of the 
Church met with such favorable response throughout 
the world that a still wider acceptance of the privilege 
may emerge this year. As the Sacred Congregation 
pointed out in its decree of February 9, 1951, the trans- 
fer of the Vigil to the morning hours many centuries 
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ago was made “not without detriment to the original 
symbolism.” Many Catholics who were hitherto hinder- 
ed by their work from being present at these rites 
will now be able to participate with a deeper under- 
standing of “this night which is greater than all other 
nights.” To facilitate this participation and understand- 
ing some changes have been made in the rubrics. The 
number of readings from the Prophecies has been re- 
duced from twelve to four. A solemn renewal of bap- 
tismal promises is made by all the faithful while they 
hold in their hands candles that have been lit from the 
newly blessed paschal fire. A new prayer has been 
added to the exultant narration of Christ’s triumph over 
sin and death, a prayer that will commend itself to all 
good people in these times: 

Look down also upon those who rule us and 
through the ineffable gift of Thy piety and mercy 
direct their thoughts toward justice and peace so 
that from the scene of their earthly labors they, 
together with all Thy people, may rise to their 
heavenly home. 

The essence of the message of Holy Saturday is that 
men and their rulers can pass safely through the dark 
only when the light of Christ leads the way. 


World Health Day 

The World Health Organization was founded in 
1948 as the directing and coordinating authority on all 
international health work. More than 79 nations have 
since joined this body, whose noble objective is “the 
attainment by all peoples of the highest possible level 
of health.” World Health Day, April 7, is a good time 
to look at WHO’s record. There were two important 
advances during 1952. The first was the adoption by the 
World Health Assembly, the legislative body of WHO, 
of the International Sanitary Regulations, which set a 
single, uniform health code for all forms of travel and 
trade. The second was the publication of the Inter- 
national Pharmacopoeia, which establishes uniform 
standards of strength and purity for a large number 
of important drugs. The world picture is very encourag- 
ing and even, in spots, spectacular. A phenomenal re- 
duction in the level of death rates, due in all cases to 
recent improvements in public health and medicine, 
has taken place in many areas. Ceylon, with a pre- 
World War II general death rate of 21 per 1,000, has 
gone down to a startling 12.6. Over 70 million people 
are now protected against malaria by DDT residual 
spraying. The new anti-biotics have saved hundreds of 
thousands of lives. Yaws, a scourge of the tropics, can 
now be controlled by penicillin. One notable result of 
the health programs has been an immense addition to 
the effective labor force, which means, in a world 
where malnutrition is the commonest disease, that 
stronger hands produce more food for the hungry. 
Nearly $50 million a year are now available for these 
international health services. Americans who pay for 
our own country’s share of the total should not be- 
grudge the sick and the despairing of the world this 
eminently Christian charity. 


CAN CATHOLICS “TEACH”? 

Extreme exponents of academic freedom often chal- 
lenge the freedom of Catholics to “teach.” That ancient 
verb has become ambiguous. For those who profess a 
purely humanistic and relativistic concept of truth, 
“teaching” has been narrowed to mean only presenting 


... the results of research, investigation and think- 
ing in all [the] various areas . . . that impinge on 
human behavior and society . . . and by hard ex- 
perience acquired over hundreds of years .. . 


This is the way Prof. H. H. Wilson of Princeton spoke 
at a civil-liberties meeting on March 23 in New York. 
He was attacking those who, “convinced that they 
have the truth,” criticize our schools and colleges. Such 
people, he charged, are “fundamentally authoritarian 
and anti-democratic.” What they want is not “teach- 
ing” but “indoctrination.” Truths learned with certainty 
from divine revelation or even truths immediately 
known to man by intellectual intuition and by easy 
reasoning seem to be put out of account. 

Perhaps because its members are primarily con- 
cerned with elementary- and high-school youngsters, 
not universities, the National Education Association 
is less dogmatic in its defense of academic freedom. 
The NEA expects our schools to impart to young people 
the “moral and spiritual values” which underlie our 
national policies. Last December the NEA finally ex- 
plained these values in religious terms. The schools 
must “teach democracy,” according to a 1949 NEA 
report. 

Have Communists any right to teach in our public 
schools? In 1949 the NEA said “no.” Communists ad- 
here to “doctrines and discipline completely incon- 
sistent with the principles of freedom on which Ameri- 
can education depends.” Some extreme exponents of 
academic freedom demand proof that a Communist 
teacher has tried to indoctrinate students. Others hold 
him per se unfit. 

Are Catholics also unfit, because they too are “com- 
mitted” to “authoritarian beliefs?” If a dogmatic liberal 
demands total uncommitment in a teacher (i.e., total 
commitment to relativistic and positivistic humanism ), 
he puts Catholics outside the pale. He ought to put 
many Protestants and Jews in that category as well, 
though he seldom does. 

The way out of this confusion is fairly simple. Com- 
munists are committed 1) to a denial of the religious 
and philosophical values the NEA and probably a vast 
majority of Americans regard as basic to American 
society; and 2) to social, economic and political posi- 
tions which are anti-democratic and leave no room for 
independent evaluation of facts and experience. Cath- 
olics, on the contrary, are 1) committed to the very 
values the Communists deny and the NEA now affirms; 
and are 2) free to discuss all other issues on their 
merits, including their consistency with these values. 
Those who deny the values are closer to Communists. 

As for teaching in public schools, Catholics enjoy 
freedom on the only issues that can be discussed 
there—nonreligious issues. R. C. H. 
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NO REST IN THE ARAB WORLD 

As long as the Arab mind remains in the grip of its 
current obsession, the West will continue to lead from 
weakness in its dealings with the Middle East. Rightly 
or wrongly, the Arab has become convinced that the 
Western democracies can always be counted upon to 
side against him. As proof he can cite the UN’s hand- 
ling of the Israeli question, the problem of French 
colonialism in North Africa and the still unresolved 
Anglo-Egyptian crisis. The only cure for this psycho- 
logical malady is a more realistic Western approach to 
these issues which, more than others, have helped to 
generate the murky atmosphere of suspicion presently 
clouding the Moslem World. 

Three recent developments, all within the short space 
of forty-eight hours, have emphasized prevalent fears 
that Arab-Western cooperation is likely to remain in 
the wishful-thinking stage until these problems are 
solved. 1) On March 21 Pakistan, clarifying its position 
on the Middle East, tied up the Arab-Israeli quarrel 
with the question of the region’s defense. 2) Sidi Mo- 
hammed Ben Youssef, the Sultan of Morocco, made 
his bid at Paris for home rule. 3) King Farouk dis- 
solved the Egyptian Parliament in order to remove 
from the scene the violently anti-British Wafd party, 
long the controlling factor in Egypt’s internal politics. 


ZAFRULLAH KHAN SPEAKS 


Pakistan has a twofold interest in the Middle East. 
Being a Moslem state, it consistently follows the policy 
of supporting the political aspirations of its fellow 
Moslem countries. It is also very much interested in 
protecting its line of communication with Europe, 
which would be seriously disrupted if the Middle East 
were to be sucked into the Soviet orbit. Its views on 
Middle East defense are therefore worth consideration. 

Since the press conference of Mohammed Zafrullah 
Khan, Foreign Minister of Pakistan, on March 21, the 
Western world can no longer plead unawareness of the 
extent to which the still unimplemented UN resolu- 
tions on Palestine have outraged Arab sensibilities. 
Much as Pakistan favors a strong Middle East defense 
organization, she puts the settlement of the Israeli 
question first in the hierarchy of Middle Eastern prob- 
lems. As the Foreign Minister pointed out: 

The most important point is that of the Arab 
refugees. After that is the question of frontiers. 
The Arab States must have satisfaction. Otherwise 
they will not cooperate. 

The Arab world has lost its confidence in the West. 
Nothing could restore that confidence so much as a 
bold and honest support by the Western Powers of the 
standing UN resolutions on Palestine. Failing that, 
NATO may just as well give up the idea of a workable 
Middle East defense program based on cooperation 
with the Arab nations. 


THE SULTAN STRIKES 


Sultan Sidi Mohammed Ben Youssef has been the 
“French-protected” monarch of Morocco since 1927. 
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On March 21 he made the latest of his oft-repeated 
demands for increased Moroccan autonomy. He struck 
at an apt time—just as the French cabinet was making 
a show of granting concessions to Tunisian nationalists. 
In a note to President Auriol he asked for revision of 
the Treaty of Fez (1912), which established French 
rule, and for the erection of a government responsible 
to the Sultan. 

It has long been the policy of France to oppose re- 
vision of the treaty, on the grounds that the reforms 
sought by Moroccan nationalists could be effected 
within its framework. To this the French Foreign 
Office now adds another reason. Granting the Sultan’s 
demands would jeopardize the strategic position NATO 
enjoys in the country, particularly the huge U. S. air 
bases now under construction. 

Moroccans, on the other hand, do not take such a 
benign view of the treaty. As the basis of Franco- 
Moorish relations it has weighed heavily against them 
from the start and condemns Moroccans to perpetual 
political frustration. The French may be correct in 
emphasizing the economic and strategic importance of 
Morocco in the defense plans of the Western democra- 
cies. But does successful defense in North Africa de- 
pend more on French domination than on Arab co- 
operation? Moroccans do not seek complete inde- 
pendence from France. They admit they are not ready 
for that. They do seek a voice in their own rule. 


Farouk ASSERTS HIMSELF 


The Wafd party (whose policy can be summed up 
in four words—“get the British out”) has been pre- 
dominant in Egyptian politics for twenty-five years. 
Last March 23 it felt the axe as King Farouk dissolved 
Parliament and set new elections for May 18. It was 
the only thing Farouk could have done to settle the 
Anglo-Egyptian dispute. Still, the move may boomer- 
ang. For the first time in its history the Wafd, the only 
organized political force in Egypt, has become anti- 
royalist. Its new strategy is to bracket Farouk with the 
British as an enemy of Egypt. If the party is returned 
to power, it may not go well for the King. 

If the argument with the British is to be settled, the 
time is now, while Farouk and his new Premier, Hilaly 
Pasha, are unhindered by the presence of the Wafd. 
But the West has not yet roused itself out of its lethar- 
gic Middle Eastern dream world. The British Foreign 
Office is under Conservative pressure to “stand firm.” 
Our own State Department is of divided counsel, hesi- 
tant between “letting the British do it” or taking posi- 
tive action to patch up the quarrel. Foresight might 
have averted the Iranian crisis. A worse Egyptian crisis 
may still be fended off. But time is running out. 

None of these three problems, the Israeli question, 
the impending crisis over French colonialism nor the 
actual Egyptian crisis, is insoluble. Practical states- 
manship coupled with the realization that this is no 
longer the nineteenth century would do it. If the West 
wants cooperation from smaller nations, it must be 
ready to pay a price. V. S. K. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 





UNDERSCORINGS 











Strange happenings have been taking place of recent 
weeks in the nation’s capital. They have left pretty 
nearly everybody in a state of confusion, to say the 
least. A subcommittee of the Senate District Commit- 
tee has been investigating crime in Washington since 
last fall. At that time, it will be remembered, it un- 
covered startling facts on gambling rackets here, which 
led to the retirement of some high-placed police of- 
ficials and the conviction of gamblers. 

Recently, after some obviously painstaking digging, 
the same subcommittee came up with even more start- 
ling indications of widespread narcotic rackets here. 
A succession of picturesque underworld characters, 
with the quaint nicknames of “Jim Yellow,” “Black 
Sammy,” “Bucklejaws,” “Catfish” and “Peter Rabbit,” 
appeared in the hearings, and some of them on tele- 
vision. They accused the two heads of the police Nar- 
cotic Squad of having taken large sums in protection 
money. One of these latter also appeared. He was un- 
able to account for various sums of money he had 
banked over and above his modest salary. He was also 
accused of practically having taken over the distribu- 
tion of dope at one period. He and his partner were 
promptly suspended from the force. 

Senator Neely (D., W. Va.), chairman of both the 
committee and the subcommittee, thereupon indignant- 
ly raised the question of how such things could take 
place right under the noses of the then U. S. Attorney, 
the Chief of Police and the District Commissioner in 
charge of police, without their knowledge. 

Several interesting facets of this many-sided incident 
came to light. First of all, here was a Senate commit- 
tee exercising the functions of the Department of Jus- 
tice. (It may be noted that at the same time a special 
rackets grand jury was covering the same ground. ) 

Since it was a committee hearing, producing wit- 
nesses and taking evidence against the accused, there 
were none of the usual safeguards for innocence in a 


court trial, except, of course, the threat of perjury. That, . 


however, was not likely to bother the witnesses, since 
they were already in jail or likely to be there. This 
raised the further question of whether the witnesses 
were not merely taking a safe revenge against police 
officers who had sent them up. In the absence of cross- 
examination of the witnesses, there was no way of 
telling. 

Senator Neely mentioned the chain of command in 
the District as being negligent. He stopped, however, 
at the District Commissioner, not adverting to the fact 
that the chain does not stop there: it goes right up into 
his own committee, which is the real ruling body of 
the District’s municipal affairs. He “went light” on his 
predecessor chairmen, no doubt unconsciously. 

WILFRID PARSONS 


Thomas E. Murray of New York, a member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, has been designated the 
1952 recipient of the Laetare Medal, awarded annually 
since 1883 by the University of Notre Dame to an out- 
standing Catholic Layman. Mr. Murray, one of Amer- 
ica’s Associates, served as chairman of the recent 
Testimonial Dinner in honor of Fr. LaFarge. 

p> Judge Joseph Sabath, oldest justice of Cook County, 
Chicago, has announced his retirement after forty-two 
years on the bench. The judge has granted nearly 
100,000 divorces, the unofficial world’s record. A New 
York Times dispatch of March 22 reports that “he al- 
ways has fought against easy divorce.” 

p Coming conventions: science and philosophy will 
be the theme of Catholic philosophers convening at 
the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. “Hylomorphism 
and Contemporary Physics” will be discussed at the 
14th annual convention of the Jesuit Philosophical 
Association, April 14, preceding the 26th annual meet- 
ing of the American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion, April 15-16, the subject of which will be “Philoso- 
phy and the Empirical Sciences.” The National Council 
of Catholic Men will convene for its 32nd annual meet- 
ing, April 19-20 in Toledo, Ohio. 

p> The Franciscan Herald Press, 14384 W. 51 St., Chi- 
cago 9, Ill., has prepared a series of booklets to aid 
parents in giving sex instructions to their children. 
The whole series of six pamphlets sells for $1. In April, 
Bruce Publishing Co. will issue Your Family Circle, 
($2.75) a book of practical aids for the character de- 
velopment of children of pre-school age. 

p> The nomination of Bishop-designate Aloysius Bigi- 
rumwami as Vicar Apostolic of Nyundo, Ruanda, in- 
creases to four the number of native African bishops 
in the Latin Rite. The other three rule vicariates in 
Tanganyika, Uganda and Madagascar. 

p The School of St. Philip Neri, 126 Newbury St. 
Boston, Mass., which prepares “late vocations” for en- 
trance to a seminary or novitiate, has released a sta- 
tistical survey of its first five classes. Graduates are 
now preparing for the priesthood in fifty dioceses and 
thirty religious and missionary organizations in this 
country, Canada and England. The Archdiocese of 
Boston has received 21 candidates from the school, the 
Jesuits 33, the Trappists 12. 

p> Plans are under way in the diocese of Quimper on 
the Brittany coast for the establishment of a floating 
monastery, to accompany the fishing fleets during their 
dangerous voyages. The fishermen-monks are to be 
completely self-supporting, living off the proceeds of 
their catches like the other fishermen. At: least one 
monk is to be a priest, to celebrate Mass for the commu- 
nity and act as master of the novices aboard this 
seagoing monastery. R. V. L. 
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Human rights covenant 


While Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt was busy abroad, Sena- 
tor Bricker (R., Ohio) was playing hob with her pet 
project, the United Nations Covenant on Human 
Rights. On February 7 the Senator introduced a resolu- 
tion (S. J. R. 180) proposing an amendment to the 
U. S. Constitution “relative to treaties and executive 
agreements.” The key sections of Mr. Bricker’s resolu- 
tion are: 


Section I: No treaty or executive agreement 
shall be made respecting the rights of citizens of 
the United States protected by this Constitution, 
- abridging or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
) 


Section 2: No treaty or executive agreement 
shall vest in any international organization or in 
any foreign Power any of the legislative, executive 
or judicial powers vested by this Constitution in 
the Congress, the President and in the courts of 
the United States respectively. 


The Senator’s long-range goal is to “plug a growing 
loophole in the Constitution” which has “developed 
from a treaty power unlimited in scope and capable 
of automatically creating the supreme law of the land.” 
The Senator, having in mind the number of UN treaties 
now under consideration, fears that a President, with 
the support of two-thirds of the Senators present and 
voting, could, “by a ruthless use of the treaty-making 
power, revolutionize the relationship between the 
American people and their Government as prescribed 
by the Constitution.” 

Senator Bricker made no bones about the immediate 
target of his resolution. To his colleagues he confided 
from the floor: 

I do not want any of the international groups, 
and especially the gg? headed by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, which has drafted the covenant of 
human rights, to betray the fundamental, in- 
alienable and God-given rights of American citi- 
zens enjoyed under the Constitution. That is really 
what I am driving at. 

In explaining his use of the term “respecting” in Sec- 
tion 1 of his resolution, Mr. Bricker asserted that “our 
cherished freedoms are not proper subjects for negotia- 
tion,. definition and enforcement pursuant to multi- 
lateral treaties.” 

The resolution might be dismissed as just another 
isolationist protest against “the UN’s treaty-making 
ambitions” were it not for the arresting, even bewilder- 
ing, fact that among the fifty-five original sponsors on 
both sides of the aisle were such “internationalists” as 
Senators Flanders, Saltonstall, Lodge, Duff, Smith 
(Me.), Hendrickson, Aiken, Ives, Tobey, Wiley and 
Morse. Senator Bricker admitted that “all of the rea- 
sons which have led me to introduce this joint resolu- 
tion are not necessarily shared by every cosponsor.” 
None of them, however, objected to his blistering at- 
tack on Mrs. Roosevelt and the Human Rights Cove- 
nant, or to his claim: 


There is not the remotest chance that even one- 
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third of the present Senate would undermine the 
rights of the American people by voting for the 
UN draft Covenant on Human Rights or any other 
treaty of similar import. 
If Mr. Bricker’s boast is well-based, an extremely em- 
barrassing situation seems to be in the making. On 
April 14 the Human Rights Commission, on which 
Mrs. Roosevelt represents the United States, will be- 
gin drafting the final text of the Covenant for submis- 
sion to the Fall session of the UN Assembly. If Senate 
rejection of the Covenant is a certainty, why should 
Mrs. Roosevelt participate? Should she permit herself 
to be placed in what would be, to put it mildly, a most 
awkward position? Only the “internationalists” of both 
parties who sponsored S. J. R. 180 can answer those 
questions. Both chivalry and statesmanship would be 
served if they issued a clarification of their position. 


Has aid to Tito “paid off’’? 
“Yugoslavia is one particular country in which Ameri- 
can policy is paying off well.” Such was the judgment 
of George V. Allen, American Ambassador to Yugo- 
slavia, regarding our aid to Tito. According to the New 
York Times for March 19, he declared (at a dinner 
meeting of the Economic Club of New York) that the 
break between Marshal Tito and Premier Stalin was 
“real and permanent,” that the pro-American sentiment 
of the people was strong, and that Government and 
people were determined to defend their independence. 

All of which makes Tito’s idea of independence, of 
his people’s pro-American sentiments and of the “pay- 
ing off’ of American policy very pertinent. These ideas 
he recently expressed in an address to the Yugoslav 
Student’s Union. With some reservations, he would 
agree that American policy was “paying off well.” He 
told the students that Yugoslavia had “received in vari- 
ous forms one billion dollars worth of [foreign] aid.” 
All this was sought and obtained from the United 
States and the Western democracies without offending 
“against any precept of Marxism and Leninism.” No 
concession, he said, was given to the West in either 
home or foreign policy in return for their aid. 

That did not mean that the collaboration which Tito 
had undertaken with the Western democracies did not 
have its debit side. “We are under the influence of a 
wave of lower bourgeois conceptions from the West,” 
he told the students. It is the purpose of the universities 
to build real Communist party members. It is better, 
he continued, to have fewer Communists, if they are 
better Communists. To achieve this aim, he said, “we 
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have resolutely decided to return to the old practices.” 
In the light of recent developments it is easy to see 
what he means by “the old practices.” He means ruth- 
less, and, if necessary, violent purges of party member- 
ship, further drives for peasant collectivization and an 
intensified persecution of religion. Speaking of the need 
to curb religion, he told the students: 
But in the meantime, we cannot allow our youth 
to be poisoned under the pretext of religious rites, 
and some of the youth has recently fallen under 


the influence of religion. This is not only the case 
with our youth but also with some Communists. 


Tito insists with the students that he is a true disciple 
of Lenin and Marx. He and his top ranking party mem- 
bers have been constantly reiterating this ever since his 
break with Stalin in June, 1948. The aid he received 
from the West was used “in the interests of the build- 
ing up of socialism and the elimination of back- 
wardness.” 

Militarily, our aid to Tito has no doubt served its 
purpose. We hope, however, that recent indications 
of our “re-examining” our support of his regime lead 
to a more discriminating policy. 


Science and the soul 


Some hearers wondered why a panel of non-physicists 
was chosen to discuss the late P. Lecomte du Noiiy’s 
famous book, Human Destiny, on the March 16 TV 
“Invitation to Learning” program. The most striking 
feature of this great scientist’s work is its cogent argu- 
ment for God drawn from recent nuclear-physical 
theories on chance. Yet in the panel even the supposed 
defenders of the book—opposed by the definitely non- 
physicist T. V. Smith—seemed possessed by the idea 
that the author’s pro-spiritual arguments should not be 
taken too seriously. 

Such cavalier treatment of Human Destiny was just 
another sample of the assumption that the mind’s door 
must be closed against any possible entrance of God, 
or a spirit, or anything else that cannot be weighed, 
measured or clocked. One neat way to brush off any 
reference to the spiritual is to call it “supernatural” 
(a confusion of terms) and then say that nothing 
“supernatural,” such as God, or the soul, is “needed” 
in order to explain quite ordinary processes of physics 
or psychology. The Science column of the New York 
Herald-Tribune for March 23, for example, explains at 
length (quoting the A. M. A. Journal) that we are “not 
justified in introducing a hypothetic supernatural ex- 
planation” to account for the way the human brain 
produces certain mental images without direct visual 
perception. 

True, the scientist can take the human brain or nerv- 
ous system apart without detecting the soul. Yet one of 
the great pioneers in that field, Santiago Ramon y Cajal, 
Spanish biologist, was not driven into materialis- 
tic naturalism simply because he could not dissect 
the soul with a scalpel. The hundredth anniversary 
of his birth was marked on March 18 by a special meet- 


ing of the Cajal Club of American Neuroanatomists at 
Brown University. 

Writing in the London Month for January, 1952, 
M. A. MacConnaill, professor of anatomy at University 
College, Cork, recalls that fifty years ago Ramén y 
Cajal announced his discovery that the nervous system 
is made up of an enormous number of separate units, 
the neurones. This doctrine led in turn to that of the 
“closed” or linked neuronic field, which has aided great- 
ly in our understanding of the nervous system. Using 
close and logical reasoning, Professor MacConnaill 
argues from one of the most basic of all human phe- 
nomena, our perception of the “relation of identity,” 
the knowledge that “I am myself and am not anybcdy 
else.” This relation of identity is something “real,” so 
much so that even Bertrand Russell does not undertake 
to wish it away. It simply cannot be wished away. 

Dr. MacConnaill argues that the locus of this per- 
ception of self-identity cannot be put simply and en- 
tirely within the complex of the nervous system. “The 
only possible locus of existence for the relation of 
identity,” he writes, “is a noncorporeal locus.” “The 
assertion that man is composed of a corporeal, sentient 
part and a noncorporeal, rational (or “analytical” ) 
part,” he concludes, “is precisely the starting point of 
the Christian doctrine of personality ...” This is a 
scientist’s way of inferring the existence of the human 
soul from scientific data. 

Writing as an anatomist, Dr. MacConnaill merely 
asks from his own profession the same degree of intel- 
lectual honesty he would ask of any type of scientist: 
the readiness to admit that his data fail to explain the 
total reality of which, as a man, he is aware. Both scien- 
tific and nonscientific critics on TV and elsewhere 
would do well to study in detail this cogent line of 
reasoning. 


Setback in South Africa 


Premier Daniel F. Malan of South Africa received a 
severe check from the Supreme Court of that country 
when on March 20 it declared invalid his legislation 
restricting the franchise of colored voters. Mr. Malan’s 
Nationalist party is devoted to apartheid (racial segre- 
gation) and white supremacy in South Africa. The Pre- 
mier has announced that he will introduce legislation 
to restrict the courts’ power to pass on the validity of 
acts of Parliament. 

The Supreme Court based its decision on the South 
Africa Act of 1909, the organic act of the Union, which 
provides that legislation affecting suffrage requires the 
assent of a two-thirds majority of the membership of 
both houses of the Parliament. The invalidated law 
had been passed by a simple majority. 

It would seem to be legally within the power of 
Premier Malan’s slim majority in Parliament (86-73) 
to modify the South Africa Act. But the Constitution of 
the Union is involved, and even many who might sym- 
pathize with Mr. Malan’s apartheid policies would look 
askance at changing the Constitution by a bare par- 
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liamentary majority. Moreover, practically none of the 
seats held by Premier Malan’s Nationalists is too se- 
curely held. It has been calculated that a switch of 
some 250 votes in each constituency would defeat the 
Government and return the opposition United Party. 
The situation recalls the words of caution written in 
1932 by the famed British constitutional lawyer Sir 
Arthur Berriedale Keith in his Introduction to Speeches 
and Documents on the British Dominions, 1918-1931: 
The King [in Britain] . . . represents a reserve 
power of control over the due working of constitu- 
tional government, the only means, in fact, to se- 
cure that a majority will not abuse its power... 
The Dominions have virtually no similar safe- 
guard, and it is the more incumbent therefore on 
their statesmen to adhere scrupulously to those 
limitations of mere majority power in Parliament 
which are essential if parliamentary government 
is to maintain itself. 
Mr. Malan’s conflict with the Supreme Court is yet 
another reminder that a government cannot restrict 
the human and civil rights of some of the people with- 
out endangering the rights of all of the people. 


Presidential primaries: 
what do they mean? 


About once every twelve or sixteen years the Presi- 
dential primaries, usually humdrum affairs, bounce 
back to life. This happens only when 1) a party, nor- 
mally the party out of power, has a very good chance 
of winning the Presidency; and 2) when it has several 
strong contenders, preferably sharply opposed in poli- 
cy, for the honor of leading the victory march. The 
year 1952 is such a year for the Republicans. 

Our system of Presidential primaries is too incom- 
plete and crazy-quilt to bear the strain now being put 
upon it. Only 17 States have them. Of these, Alabama’s 
is a one-party affair and Maryland’s only sends dele- 
gates to State conventions where they then choose the 
delegates to the national conventions. This leaves 15 
real Presidential primaries. 

What goes by that label, however, is a hodge-podge 
of two distinct political processes, each of which comes 
in all colors and sizes. One is the popular election (as 
opposed to party-convention or caucus election) of 
delegates to the national nominating conventions. The 
delegates can be “pledged” or “unpledged” to particu- 
lar Presidential hopefuls, sometimes in the same State. 
Moreover, in some States the “pledges” are not bind- 
ing. And so forth. 

The other process is that of a State-wide popular 
vote on the top-drawer contenders, technically called 
“Presidential preference primaries.” Because they often 
have little discernible effect on the ultimate nomina- 
tions, they are now referred to as “popularity contests.” 
Here again things are confused. For various reasons, 
no candidate ever enters all 18 States holding these 
all-star scrimmages. Some States allow write-in votes 
for candidates not formally entered; others do not. So 
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the results are often misleading. Only rarely have 
they put one contender so far in front as to lead to 
his nomination on the first ballot. A Republican needs 
603 delegates to win the nomination. In the pri- 
maries, but 557 are at stake. 

Nevertheless, General Eisenhower’s 107,000 write-in 
votes in Minnesota on March 18 marked a truly “ex- 
plosive” showing. Since former Governor Stassen, the 
winner, is politically much closer to “Ike” than to Sena- 
tor Taft, his 128,000 votes, coupled with Eisenhower's, 
completely snowed under Taft’s 24,000 write-ins. The 
General’s victory over Mr. Taft, 46,000-35,000, in New 
Hampshire on March 11, combined with the “personal” 
announcement of Governor Driscoll of New Jersey 
that he would support the Eisenhower candidacy, gave 
“Ike’s” stock a momentous boost. NATO’s commander 
responded by announcing at Rocquencourt that he 
was being forced to “re-examine my personal position 
and past decisions.” He was referring, of course, to his 
original decision not to ask to be relieved unless the 
Republican convention in July should nominate him 
for President. 

Should he, and will he, return to campaign before 
then? Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. (R., Mass.), “un- 
repudiated” chairman of the “We Like Ike” campaign, 
says: he should return only 1) when his “unique” con- 
tribution to NATO is completed, and/or 2) his politi- 
cal prominence interferes with his NATO duties. It 
is hard to see how the latter eventuality can be long 
postponed. 

All eyes are now on Wisconsin, where Mr. Taft, to 
stay in the running, must win more delegates than 
Governor Warren and Mr. Stassen combined. The Sen- 
ator’s open espousal there of Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy 
(R., Wisc.) adds to the interest in that April 1 primary. 

Here is a tolerably accurate score-card of the 15 
primaries (“T” for “Taft,” “Tr” for “Truman” entered, 
etc.; (p) for “pledged,” (n. b.), “not binding”): 


State (date) Delegates Presidential Preference 

N. H. 8/11 R14 (p); D12 E, T,.'S; K, Te 

Minn. 8/18 R25 (p); D23 S, Slettedahl (MavA); 
Humphrey (Tr) 

Wisc. 4/1 R80(p); D28 Pledged to T, S, W, et al. 

Nebr. 4/1 R18(n.b.);D12 —S, Kenny (MacA); 

K, Kerr 
“iil, 4/8 Rb50(n.b.);D50 T, S;K 
"NJ. 4/15 R88(porn.b.); S, E; K (via pledged 
D-—no contest, delegates) 
all Tr. 

Penna. 4/22 R60(n.b.);D60 S, E; no Dem. 

"N.Y. 4/22 R86(n.b.);D86 None 

*Mass. 4/29 R38; D386 None 

Ohio 5/ 6 R56 (p); D54 T, S; K, Buckley (Tr) 

Fla. 5/6;5/27 D24(n.b.) Russell, K; no Rep. 

W. Va. 5/18 R16 (n.b.); D20 T, S; no Dem. 

Ore. 5/16 R18 (p); D12 E, S, W, MacA, Sen. 
Morris; K, Gov. Stev- 
enson, W. O. Douglas 

Calif. 6/ 3 R70(p); D69 S, W, anti-W; Tr, K 

SoD, 6/3 R14;D8 Pledged slates, maybe. 





*Some Mass. Dem. delegates for Tr; N. Y. and N. J. Rep. 
organizations mostly for “Ike,” Ill. for Taft. 
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Canada isn’t bluffing 
on the seaway 





Anthony J. Wright 





66 

Heaps WE BOTH WIN, tails you lose.” That’s 
a fair summary of Canada’s latest, stiffened attitude 
on the long-delayed St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. Either Canada and the United States join 
hands on both the power and navigational project and 
share their fruits, or we go ahead alone cutting our 
own seaway channel but cooperating with the United 
States on power development. 

The joint project, which has moldered on lawmakers’ 
shelves since 1897, would complete a 2,000-mile water- 
way for seagoing ships from the Atlantic to mid-Ameri- 
ca. It would also develop 6.2 million h.p. of electrical 
energy for the northeastern United States, Ontario and 
Quebec. 

How could the United States lose by not sharing the 
work on the inland waterway scheme? The main rea- 
son was given by Canada’s Transport Minister and 
chief seaway booster, Lionel Chevrier, in a national 
broadcast on January 8 and more recently in speeches 
and radio interviews. 

Discussing the $250 million to be contributed either 
by Canadian taxpayers or by private investors if Can- 
ada “goes it alone,” Chevrier issued a dollars-and-cents 
threat. “The facilities would not be provided as a gift 
to anyone,” he said, “least of all to the United States. 
The initial cost and the operating expenses would be 
covered by tolls on shipping. In other words, the ex- 
pense would be borne by the users and beneficiaries 
of the facilities.” 

Canada’s mood on the seaway and power project has 
hardened considerably during the last few months. She 
has quickly pushed through legislation providing for 
a St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. Mr. Chevrier him- 
self may head it. It is empowered to use Government 
grants or to raise money by a bond issue floated in 
Canada or in the United States to start the bulldozers 
working on the remaining obstacles to the passage of 
large vessels. The new authority would either manage 
the Canadian share of a joint project or be responsible 
for carving the all-Canadian route, if Congress remains 
adamant in refusing to ratify the 1941 agreement by 
which the United States would join in the work. 

Ottawa finds it hard to imagine that Congress would 
wish to have United States freighters paying seaway 
tolls to Canada for years to come. Ottawa also knows 
that the United States is anxious to come in on the 
power side of the project. (The United States share of 
power in the International Rapids section of the proj- 
ect at Ogdensburg, N. Y., would, according to the 
National Security Resources Board, add 10 per cent 
to the power supply of New Hampshire, Vermont, 


In our issue of October 13, 1951 (p. 30) we reported 
that the U. S. lobby against the St. Lawrence seaway 
had characterized the Canadian offer to build it alone 
as “nothing more than a propaganda maneuver de- 
signed to get Congress to accept this monstrous 
boondoggle.” Mr. Wright, a staff writer for the 
National Film Board of Canada, here offers some 
reasons to convince U. S. critics that Canada really 
meant what it said. 


southern New England and the eastern two-thirds of 
New York State. ) 

For power reasons alone, Canada puts faith in Presi- 
dent Truman’s assurance to Prime Minister St. Laurent 
last September that the United States Government 
would back Canada’s “second-best” plan to go it alone, 
if necessary, on the channel-deepening. 

The seaway is not as complex or as great a task as 
many persons appear to think. A very large part of it 
has, in fact, already been completed. Vessels loading 
more than 20,000 tons ply the Great Lakes and sail, 
by downbound channels at least 25 feet deep, from 
Duluth, Minn., Chicago, IIl., and Cleveland, Ohio, to 
Prescott, Ontario, opposite Ogdensburg, N. Y. At their 
shallowest, upbound channels in the same region allow 
a draft of 21 feet. The locks of Canada’s Welland 
Canal, between Lakes Ontario and Erie, are 30 feet 
deep and cost the equivalent of $250 million to con- 
struct, in today’s money. 

It is between Prescott and Montreal that the narrow 
waist of the system occurs. This 115-mile stretch, im- 
peding the smooth movement of large loads and caus- 
ing costly transshipments, is known as the International 
Rapids section. It is here also that 2.2 million h.p. of 
electrical energy would be shared by the two coun- 
tries. The rapids are passed only by 14-foot canals 
with small locks unable to take vessels carrying more 
than 3,000 tons. 

Below Montreal, the St. Lawrence Ship Channel, 
about 35 feet deep, has made the French-Canadian 
metropolis one of the world’s busiest seaports, open to 
all but the largest of ocean vessels. 

Obviously, Ottawa thinks, the Prescott bottleneck 
should be removed and the channel deepened at other 
spots to give a route at least 27 feet deep from 
Montreal to Fort William, Ont., and Duluth, Minn. 

If Canada is so confident about her ability to carve 
her own route and is so anxious to get started on it, why 
is she still looking hopefully towards Washington? 

Partly because a joint United States-Canadian route 
would be cheaper and better. Partly also because, 
while Canada could construct an all-Canadian seaway 
now without anyone’s “by-your-leave,” she is unable 
to build the main power works in the International 
Rapids section without United States cooperation. 
Such cooperation might be a long time coming if the 
United States Administration is obliged to push the 
power project through over the head of Congress. If 
President Truman orders a Federal authority to join 
with Canada on power development, Ottawa fears 
that there may be a long delay while private or State 
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power spokesmen fight the issue before the Federal 
Power Commission or in the courts. Ottawa thinks of 
the whole scheme as a public undertaking and appreci- 
ates Washington’s anxiety to have public, rather than 
private, bodies handling any United States side of 
power expansion. Chevrier said on January 8: 

We are not closing the door on United States 
participation in the seaway . . . the logical, the 
desirable choice. But it is re- : 
sults that count. Canada can 
no longer afford to rely on full 
United States participation as 
the only choice. The Canadian 
Government will pursue both 
alternatives, that is, action un- 
der the 1941 agreement and 
action for the all-Canadian sea- 
way, until it becomes clear 
which course will be first to 
produce results. 

The whole plan has taken on new urgency because of 
the power developments involved. There would be, in 
addition to the 2.2 million h.p. to be shared by the 
United States and Canada at the International Rapids, 
1.8 million h.p. for the United States at Niagara, and 
a total of 2.2 million h.p. for Canada at Lachine and 
Beauharnois in Quebec Province. 

The cry for more power is as loud in Ontario, Can- 
ada’s most active Province industrially, as it is in the 
northeastern United States. If both countries don’t 
spend money and scarce materials on the St. Lawrence 
power project, they will be obliged to continue using 
costly steam-generated electrical power. 

Another compelling reason for Canadian anxiety to 
make a start on an all-Canadian route for the water- 
way, or on a joint route, is the mammoth Labrador 
iron-ore development now under way. In two or three 
years as much as 10 million tons of high-grade ore will 
start pouring into United States steel plants from Lab- 
rador. The seaway would open a cheap water-route 
for it to Ohio and Pennsylvania. Both the United 
States steel industry and Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Charles E. Wilson are concerned about an easy 
passage for the new ore. 

Apart from the long-term over-all advantages to 
Canada, the all-powerful Liberals in Ottawa have 
more parochial reasons for not bluffing about the St. 
Lawrence plan. 

The seaway and power project is strong political 
medicine. Like any enlightened regime basking in 
prosperity and commanding a secure majority, the 
Liberals govern by tailoring policy to the needs of the 
moment. They have to go to the country during the 
next two years, and they want to go with the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project to crow about. 
Their chief rivals, the Progressive Conservatives, have 
made things very hot on the cost-of-living issue. The 
seaway would make a fine electioneering plank for the 
Liberals. 

Although governed by Progressive Conservatives, 
Ontario has seen fit to cooperate with Ottawa on the 
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seaway and power negotiations, mainly for political 
reasons. Hydroelectric power is the chief need of that 
bustling Province. Three years ago there were black- 
outs in Ontario because of power shortages. The Inter- 
national Rapids power expansion could keep Ontario 
pleased with its Progressive Conservatives for years to 
come. 

Many in the United States who oppose the project 
do so because, if it takes at least 
£. six years to finish, it might not be 
a help in wartime, and might run 
up debts which future toll fees 
could never liquidate. In other 
words, they say, let’s wait until we 
are absolutely sure of the tremen- 
dous advantage of the project be- 
fore lifting a shovel. 

This attitude was well summar- 
ized by the New York Times of October 7, 1951, dis- 
cussing the whole original scheme for a passage from 
Montreal to Fort William. “No one knows even ap- 
proximately how much the seaway and hydroelectric 
plant together will cost,” said the Times. 


The latest low estimate of a billion and a half 
is hardly more than a guess. Nor does anyone 
know how much tonnage will pass through the 
seaway in ten years. Estimates vary from 25 mil- 
lion to a fantastic 52 million tons annually. Tolls 
and tonnage go together, for which reason tolls 
are as much of an enigma as traffic. If both are 
inadequate the seaway may never be self-liquidat- 
ing. 

There is no unanimity on the depth of the chan- 
nel. Many civic organizations are content with 27 
feet, but others advocate 35. Even Army engineers 
do not agree on the importance of the seaway 
in national defense, chiefly because long-range 
planes can fly over the Pole and paralyze the sea- 
way by bombing a lock or two. 


Ottawa has decided that none of these doubts are 
strong enough to warrant further delay. 

Canada has little fear that there won't be traffic. 
“Whoever builds the seaway gets the tolls, so why not 
share costs and tolls for the good of both parties?” 
This is the attitude in Ottawa. 

The officially estimated cost, ($800 million, of which 
Canada would pay $250 million) would be a relatively 
small item in the budgets of both countries. The worry 
about cost, many Canadian observers believe, is sheer 
nervousness. Sales of power and toll-fees would do 
much to cancel initial debts. 

Seaway supporters attribute the opposition of some 
United States railways and of New York, Boston and 
other ports to the same nervousness. Years ago, Mon- 
treal, Canada’s biggest city, was crying ruin and perdi- 
tion because of a plan to deepen the old St. Lawrence 
canal from 10 to 14 feet. The Federal Government of 
Canada deepened the canal with no loss to Montreal's 
trade. 

Again, there were shrieks of fear from Montreal 
when the new project to dredge to 27 feet was mooted. 
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Now Montreal has changed its mind because the city 
wants hydroelectric power more than it fears competi- 
tion from lake ports. 

Canals in several parts of the world have altered the 
habits of millions of persons and hundreds of cities. 
The most important ones were built against strong 
opposition and all of them came into being only be- 
cause of the foresight of men of vision. Canada thinks 
the St. Lawrence seaway is such a project. 

Those who favor it have little time for arguments 
that it might be blocked in wartime by a well-aimed 
atomic bomb over a vulnerable lock. The same disad- 
vantage, they point out, applies to most North Ameri- 
can manufacturing centers. It will never be possible to 
drive industry completely underground. Does that 
fact dissuade us from building plants? Similarly, it 
would be futile to hold up navigational progress be- 
cause of fear of the bomb. One might as well stop liv- 
ing altogether. 

Outweighing the dangers of a crippling attack on 
the seaway are its many wartime advantages. The 
growth of ports serving plants along the seaway route 
would help to disperse North American industry. 

Warships and merchant ships would be able to seek 
repairs and supplies in lake ports hundreds of miles 
from marauding enemy submarines armed, probably, 
with rockets or atomic weapons. The railways radiat- 
ing inland from the eastern coastal areas of the United 
States would be less overcharged in wartime with men 
and materials. Supporters of the project, well aware 
that war might cause horrible disruption in the indus- 
trial heart of North America, can see no reason for not 
building another artery to feed that heart. 

The all-Canadian route, if Canada has to resort to it, 
is no path of roses. Although such channels as the Wel- 
land Ship Canal between Lakes Ontario and Erie give 
Canada a head start on the work, the seaway planners 
will have to carry out some unpleasant decisions. Most 
of the town of Morrisburg, Ont., will have to be 
flooded, and altogether more than 10,000 acres in the 
International Rapids area will be opened to the waters. 
Many communities in the district will have to be 
moved out lock, stock and barrel. 

Railways will have to be rerouted and bridges built 
when the power development in the Lachine, P. Q., 
region is carried forward. Then there is the question 
of finding the 12,000 or more men to work on the 
scheme. Ottawa looks to its immigration policy to sup- 
ply the answer to labor problems. 

In general, Canada feels it can get the best results 
by making the opening gambits for a lone start on the 
seaway and trusting to U. S. realism and friendliness, 
bolstered by the acute need for power, to bring co- 
operation at least on the power side of the big project. 

While there’s hope in Ottawa of a full U. S. share 
in the whole scheme, there’s also impatience. It was 
well expressed on February 5 in an address Mr. 
Chevrier gave in Winnipeg when he insisted that the 
seaway is now a “must.” No one in Canada believes 
he’s bluffing and, of course, he isn’t. 


Moscow’s latest 
German move 





Friedrich Baerwald 





SHORTLY AFTER THE RECEIPT of the Russian 
note of March 10 suggesting new Four-Power negotia- 
tions on a permanent peace settlement with a unified 
Germany, Allied circles realized that it would not be 
prudent to dismiss this newest Soviet move as just 
another phony peace offensive. The question arose, in 
fact, whether it did not represent the first sign that the 
American policy of building up “positions of strength” 
might succeed. The fact that such a favorable turn 
of events might occur long before we hoped it might 
does not rule out the possibility. The Big Three reply 
of March 25, demanding free elections and the inte- 
gration of Germany, both politically and militarily, 
with the West, left the door open. 

The Soviet note was obviously timed to interfere 
with the ratification of the Lisbon agreement on a 
European army, which will come up shortly in the 
French and the West German parliaments. But its con- 
tents differ so significantly from earlier Russian pro- 
posals that they caused surprise among Western states- 
men and an acute embarrassment among Western 
Communists second only to that consequent upon the 
Stalin-Hitler pact of 1939. In addition to outlining 
political provisions for a unified Germany which bear 
close examination (AM. 3/29, p. 685), the note of 
March 10 also suggests the right of Germany to main- 
tain adequate armed forces. Furthermore, it provides 
for the entry of Germany into the United Nations 
while barring her from entering into any coalition di- 
rected against any Power which took part in the war 
against Germany. This provision would obviously pre- 
vent Germany from becoming a full-fledged member 
of NATO, a status which (incidentally) was not 
granted her at Lisbon. 

The possibilities and pitfalls of two aspects of the 
Soviet note require analysis: the issue of elections and 
the problem of an adequate defense force for a united 
Germany. 

The Soviet note refers to the participation of an all- 
German government in the negotiations of a final 
peace treaty, but it does not elaborate upon how such 
a government could be established. It is significant, 
however, that Russia has not repeated former, wholly 
unacceptable proposals which provided for the set- 
ting-up of a German government by a political as- 
sembly composed of delegates of the present East Ger- 
man and West German Republics. This omission 
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leaves the way open to explore the possibilities of gen- 
uinely free elections to be held on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain at present dividing Germany. The United 
Nations has appointed a commission for this purpose. 
The issue of German elections, however, can be settled 
only by the Germans themselves, after the Four Pow- 
ers have agreed on a general framework. 

Whenever the question of free elections arises, it is 
impossible to forget the broken promises of the Yalta 
and Potsdam agreements. In 1945 Stalin pledged him- 
self to sponsor free, unfettered elections in Poland and 
the Balkan countries. We are familiar with the sad 
record of deceit and infiltration which enabled the 
Communists to seize power in these 
countries, the most notable case be- 
ing that of Czechoslovakia. It is 
therefore understandable that the 
very idea of negotiating with the 
Russians on free elections anywhere 
in the world seems to be an almost 
hopeless and futile enterprise. Nev- 
ertheless, we must not overlook one 
important exception to this sad cat- 
alog of rigged elections. We are re- 
ferring to Austria. There, under Four-Power control, 
elections have been held which returned a strong non- 
Communist majority and enabled a really democratic 
government to carry on. 

In no Eastern country where the Communists broke 
their promises did the voting take place under Four- 
Power supervision. It was always under the one-sided 
domination of the Red Army. Very much the same has 
happened in Eastern Germany. The whole issue of 
free elections in Germany revolves, therefore, on the 
question how the steps taken by German Communists 
in the East can be retraced so that free voting pro- 
cedures can be established. 

What is at stake here is not the technicality of “se- 
cret” voting behind a green curtain, a procedure tra- 
ditional in Germany and never formally violated either 
by Nazis or Communists, but the nature and the sig- 
nificance of the ballot. The Soviet note has the audac- 
ity of proposing “free functioning of democratic parties 
and organizations” in Germany, although they have 
seen to it that in the Eastern Zone no such thing has 
been possible for at least five years. This is the point 
about which negotiations must be held. The perversion 
of true democracy in Eastern Germany has not come 
about by officially establishing a one-party dictator- 
ship. It has been carried out by replacing the tradition- 
al democratic concept of government—a coalition of 
parties, agreeing on a more or less short-term program 
of action—with government by a bloc of parties operat- 
ing under the unanimity rule. It is this feature of the 
East German political setup which has put the Com- 
munists in power and which must be broken if there 
are to be free elections in all of Germany. 

The Allies should therefore demand that the politi- 
cal parties now existing in Eastern Germany be re- 
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established as independent political units not tied to- 
gether in a monolithic bloc, and that they be per- 
mitted to affiliate with their counterparts in the West- 
ern part of the country. Safeguards must then be set 
up guaranteeing these parties full rights of free as- 
sembly, speech and press and assuring them that no 
economic or other sanctions will be taken against those 
participating in the campaign. Such an arrangement 
ought also to permit the Social Democrats in Eastern 
Germany who have been coerced into merging with 
the Communists ia the Socialist Unity Party to with- 
draw from this Red front organization and to rejoin 
the German Social Democratic Party. 

Once these arrangements have 
been made, elections to a Germam 
constitutional convention can be 
held. Observers agree that in such 
a vote the Communist party would 
poll only a very small percentage 
of the ballots, far less than in Italy 
or in France. The sincerity of the 
Soviets on the issue of German elec- 
tions can best be tested in this way. 
If they refuse to unfreeze the party 
structure in their own zone, then we will know for 
sure that they did not mean what they said in their 
note of March 10. 

Regardless of what the outcome of these negotia- 
tions may be, the Russian suggestion of permitting 
German rearmament will be of lasting effect. When 
Secretary Acheson first proposed a limited rearmament 
of the Federal German Republic in September, 1950, 
the Russian response was violent and threatening. The 
Soviets declared that they would not “tolerate” such 
a development. This statement was taken very serious- 
ly all over Europe. The impression prevailed that the 
endless and pointless negotiations of the Four-Power 
deputies in Paris last spring, when they failed to agree 
on an agenda for a conference to “ease international 
tensions,” were permitted to drag on without result 
because they needed more time to iron out the “bugs” 
in the question of German rearmament. Actually they 
feared that any move towards the rearmament of 
Western Germany might involve grave risks because it 
conceivably was the one issue on which the Soviet 
leaders could hope to arouse the Russian masses to sup- 
port an aggression against Western Europe. On March 
10, however, the Kremlin discarded the issue by itself 
proposing German rearmament. The Russians cannot 
very well revive their threats against integration of 
German forces into the European defense community, 
even if the proposed negotiations fail. This is a mo- 
mentous change. 

Contrary to all past experiences and current appre- 
hensions, the negotiations between Russia and the 
West over a German peace treaty might possibly suc- 
ceed. If they do, another pitfall must be avoided. The 
armed forces of a re-united Germany cannot absorb, in 
any form whatsoever, the present military units of 
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Eastern Germany. The latter have been completely 
purged of non-Communists and could be a serious 
threat to a democratic Germany. These forces must be 
disbanded. A new German army would have to be 
built from the ground up. This is another concrete 
point on which the Kremlin’s sincerity can be tested. 
Whether negotiations will succeed where they have 
failed in the past cannot be predicted. One thing is 
certain: if they fail, integration of the German Federal 
Republic into the Western defense system will pro- 
ceed, the Iron Curtain will continue to divide Ger- 
many, and our age of tension and anxiety will con- 
tinue, with no end in sight. No one in the West de- 
sires such an outcome. If this should be the result of 
current diplomatic moves, we must be ready to face 
the stern realities of a conflict for which, despite our 
best and most patient efforts, we could find no solu- 
tion. We will have to live with it, as we have to live 
with other insoluble conflicts. All we can do is to try 
to render them, by wise action, at least manageable. 





FEATURE “X” 


Rev. M. J. Donnelly, S.J., 
is a professor of dogmatic 
theology at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Kansas. Here he takes 
time out to show us that 
professors, too, can be very 
kindly and engaging travel- 
ing companions. 

















HE APPROACHED ME and said: “Father, can I 
bother you for a minute?” 

“Why, sure thing; no bother at all. What’s the mat- 
ter?” (As if I didn’t already suspect! ) 

“Well,” said he, “I’m in a real jam.” And he began to 
tell me a story that had a familiar pattern. Yet, to most 
priests, I suppose, this old, old story seems somehow 
forever new. 

We were in the waiting room of a luxurious, modern 
railroad station. I was on my way from the seminary 
where I am a teacher to a week-end of active ministry 
at the cathedral 180 miles distant. After a seven-block 
walk from the bus terminal, I wanted nothing more 
right now than just to sit down in one of the comforta- 
ble upholstered chairs in this homelike waiting room. 
And now this man! 

A big fellow with a thirteenth-round sort of face, he 
wore heavy leather knee-boots and an old cap. 

“Father,” he went on, in a strangely mild voice, “I 
just gotta get back to Thunderbridge. Lost my ticket. 
Got just fourteen cents left.” 

“That’s rough,” I sympathized. “Let’s go over and sit 
down,” motioning towards an inviting blue-gray 
lounge. 


“Naw,” came his hesitant refusal, “don’t feel so good 
on them fancy chairs.” 

So, we just stood there and talked. Surrounded by 
the usual ring of curious spectators, I felt as conspicu- 
ous as a lump of coal in a snowman’s face. Just the old 
story: a railroad section hand visiting his friend; just 
enough money for train fare back, plus fourteen cents 
to jingle in his pocket; due back to work Monday. 

Leaving him for a moment, I went back to the win- 
dow and bought a nonclergy ticket for Thunderbridge. 
(I can still see the ticket agent’s puzzled frown. Had 
he not just sold me a clergy ticket for a city 100 miles 
past Thunderbridge? Queer folk, these priests.) $1.78 
for the new ticket still left enough for my fare home. 

“Had anything to eat?” I asked Cap-and-Boots. 

“Well, you know, Father...” 

I knew. He ate. I shan’t soon forget how his eyes 
lighted up with gleaming hope as, with delicate 
thoughtfulness, he asked if I would take a cup of coffee 
with him. And longer still shall I remember how the 
hope in his eyes died away as I refused his invitation. 
Too late did I realize what Christ would have done. 

While he was eating, I slipped my friend his ticket. 

We boarded the train. Having some office still to say, 
I sat alone. When about halfway through Compline, 
I heard a strange voice saying: “Sir, what are you 
reading there?” 

Glancing around, I saw no one, except two Sisters 
across the aisle and, in the seat back of theirs, another 
rough-looking man. His battered hat hung low over 
his right eye and a tattered cigar was like a brown 
blossom between his teeth. But not a sign of life from 
his dull eyes. 

“Ugh!” I thought, “Voices, but no one talking. I 
must have needed this week-end break from seminary 
life.” Suddenly a heavy hand was on my elbow. Look- 
ing up, I saw old Hat-and-Cigar blinking owlishly at 
me. “Say,” he grinned (cigar notwithstanding), “will 
you come back and read that book to me?” 

“Well,” I stammered, “doubt whether you'd get much 
out of it. You see, this black book is all in Latin.” 

“Oh! in Latin (from around the left side of the 
cigar ); isn’t that nice (from around the right side)?” 

“Now, look,” I suggested, “you just go back and sit 
down, and I'll be right back.” Childlike, he obeyed. 

At the end of the day’s office, I said the prayer to the 
Most Holy and Undivided Trinity (adding, for obvious 
reasons, a prayer to Our Lady of Good Counsel) and 
then went back and sat down beside my new friend. 

A man without any religion, he poured forth a story 
that was filled with those “old, unhappy, far-off things,” 
ever so sadly new in human life. After a long talk, I 
gave him the name of a priest in his home town. 

By now, most of Cap-and-Boot’s $1.78 worth of non- 
clergy ticket had been used up. I awakened him. He 
jumped. “Just coming into Thunderbridge,” I said. 

He squeezed my hand, put warmth into his thanks, 
and ran down the aisle and out into the cold dark. 

Ninety minutes and many thoughts later, I was at 
my own destination. Before leaving the train I had to 
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say good-bye to my friend of the cigar and hat, the one 
who liked Latin, you remember. Old Cigar-and-Hat 
choked up a bit as I asked him to remember me, please, 
in his kind prayers. I felt glad, and it was not merely 
because the cold night air was beckoning. 


Sunday afternoon I was at the station, homeward 
bound. The streamliner was an hour late. That meant 
time, but for what? As I was squinting at the huge, 
brilliantly lighted train schedule on the waiting-room 
wall, a voice spoke behind me: “Hahyall, Father?” 

“Fine,” I nodded, wondering if that was really true. 

Even had he not been wearing that huge sombrero, 
I would have put him down as a cattleman. In extreme- 
ly digested form, our chat went something like this: 

“You know, Father, I’m not a Catholic, but I think 
you priests are pretty fine guys. Course, I suppose some 
of you could be better, but for me you all belong up 
on a pedestal. Me, I ain’t smart like you (if he only 
knew! ); but I got eyes. Sure, some of you do teeter a 
bit, even fall. So what? Most climb back up again. 
Why, shucks! even some of my registered Herefords 
drop a scrub calf now and then.” 

Satisfied that this ranch analogy clinched his argu- 
ment, he tacked to a new subject. “Say, Father, answer 
me this: where did God come from?” 

Ah! at last, I thought, right down my alley. “Why, 
God didn’t come from any place; He always was, or 
better, always is.” 

“Right on the head,” he grinned, “Alpha and Omega, 
that’s God; ain’t that right, Father?” 


Whew! Alpha-Omega coming from this cattleman. 
Well, after all, we were in the Bible Belt. Suddenly, I 
felt very small. 

He tacked quickly again. “Like I told you, Father, I 
ain’t a Catholic, but I do know something about the 
Church.” 

Then, as if to prove his knowledge, he began to say 
in a rather loud voice, “Hail Mary, full of grace,” and 
went right through without a slip. All this in the midst 
of a crowd of people—scores of eyes were on us. 

I felt dazed. Was I dreaming? The Hail Mary said 
aloud in a very public place by a good, simple-hearted 
Protestant layman. He concluded: “That's a fine prayer; 
ain’t it, Father?” 

In this we both heartily agreed. My train had just 
pulled into the station. We shook hands quickly. His 
were as rough as hackberry bark. I asked him to look 
up a priest in a town near his ranch. He said that he 
sure would. 

“Hey, Father!” he called. (We were about forty feet 
apart.) “Got any of these?” There in his big hands was 
a package of Lifesavers. 

“Already have some, thanks anyway,” I answered. 

“Oh, no you don’t,” he countered. “Don’t think I 
don’t know you priests. Offer ’em something, they 
always claim they already have some. Lemme see.” 

Redfaced by now, I pulled a pack of Lifesavers out 
of my pocket. He sighed in resignation. 

With a final wave of my hand, I left him and boarded 
the train. In a few minutes the streamliner was on its 
way. M. J. DONNELLY 





Catholics can 
win the liberals 





Michael F. Moloney 





Vincent F. Blehl, S.J., in “Liberalism in Current Criti- 
cism,” (Am. 3/1/52, pp. 588-589) propounds a point 
of view that startles and dismays. If he is right, then 
the future in America not only of Catholic letters but 
of Catholicism itself is circumscribed indeed. 

The first of Mr. Blehl’s two major theses is an in- 
sistence that it is futile for Catholicism to attempt to 
win the intellectual respect of the liberal thinker be- 
cause the liberal is not concerned with the attainment 
of Truth. For the liberal, Mr. Blehl declares, “the 
search itself is the only important thing, since it is ad- 
mitted that Truth cannot be attained.” I am quite 
willing to concede that there are liberal thinkers who 
have a fine contempt for the Absolute and for those 





Michael Moloney, of the Department of English at 
Marquette University, and author of John Donne: His 
Flight From Medievalism, here furthers the discussion 
instituted by Mr. Blehl, a Jesuit Scholastic. 
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who pursue it, but by and large I should characterize 
Mr. Blehl’s position as an old-fashioned and doc- 
trinaire approach to an old-fashioned and doctrinaire 
liberalism. 

Mr. Blehl accurately describes the liberalism which 
Cardinal Newman smote, the liberalism of Frederic 
Harrison and Leslie Stephen and John Morley. And it 
was this type of liberalism which dominated intel- 
lectual circles in this country even more thoroughly 
than in England until two decades ago. But what Mr. 
Blehl apparently does not realize is that such liberalism 
has been fatally shaken by recent historical develop- 
ments. The great depression of the ’thirties, the dis- 
illusionment with Russian communism, the arrival of 
the atomic age—these in ascending order of importance 
were the events which destroyed the liberal aplomb. 
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The liberal rejection of ethical, intellectual and theo- 
logical absolutes was itself based upon the dogma of 
relativism, which could be quite cheerfully embraced 
so long as the whole universe seemed to be moving 
serenely toward a far-off inevitable goal. 

In other words dogmatic relativism was not honest 
relativism at all. It was rather an absolutism which re- 
fused to face present facts, postponing all major issues 
until the wheeling of the spheres and the whirring of 
the atoms should have automatically set all things 
right. But when the foundations of material prosperity 
dropped away in the post-World-War I economic 
cataclysm, when the rending of the Soviet mask ended 
the blind faith in the onward-march of a self-sustained 
humanity, above all when the tragedy of Hiroshima 
dramatized the dichotomy of man’s intellectual and 
ethical worlds—when the cumulative effects of these 
events had made themselves felt, the old liberalism 
was no longer possible as a faith around which life 
could be organized. 

In making such a judgment I do not believe I am 
guided by wishful thinking. There is substantial evi- 
dence of the truth of my inference. The story of Whitta- 
ker Chambers is certainly the story of the search of 
a liberal for the Absolute. It is, I think, the tragic story 
of the effort of an essentially religious nature to abase 
itself in a man-made religion—in this case in the idol- 
atry of the social process. That Chambers’ disillusion- 
ment, which happens to be most centrally in the public 
eye at the moment, is not an isolated event is proved 
by the testimony of Arthur Koestler, Louis Fischer, 
Richard Wright and Stephen Spender in the volume, 
The God That Failed. Can one truthfully say that these 
men, liberals all, were not concerned with the attain- 
ment of Truth? Are not, instead, their confessions the 
statements of men who believed they had found Truth 
only to have it turn to ashes at the touch? 

The impact of the atomic age, while less spectacular 
than the disillusionment with communism, has perhaps 
done even more to shatter the liberal poise. It is not 
necessary to name names in calling attention to the 
widespread testimony of scientists to the conviction 
that the thrill of investigation is not enough to give 
meaning to the scientific vocation. The awful implica- 
tions involved in the progressive unlocking of nature’s 
secrets are leading more and more scientists of the 
first rank to a conviction of the necessity of supra- 
scientific values with which to bring order into their 
mysterious realm. 

Nor is the literary world in America without indica- 
tions that a new intellectual climate has been gen- 
erated. I call attention to the striking statement “... we 
are fallen man...” interpolated by Cleanth Brooks 
in an address to members of the Modern Language 
Association in December, 1950. After a careful reading 
of the context in which those words appear I can only 
conclude that Mr. Brooks gives to them the meaning 
which they have always held for Christians. Likewise 
in the lead article in the New York Times Book Re- 
view for March 9, 1952, Arthur Mizener writes: “Prob- 


ably the most powerful effect of literature on us is a 
moral effect, and this effect, rightly appreciated, is what 
gives literature its unique value.” True, Mr. Mizener 
goes on in the old Arnoldian vein to claim for literature 
the function of religion, but despite this the tone of 
the article is one with which a Catholic can feel much 
sympathy. 

Consequently, it seems unquestionable to me that 
the slings and arrows from which the liberal mind has 
suffered in the past half-generation have made it more 
amenable to a return to the Greco-Christian intel- 
lectual and spiritual order than at any time since the 
seventeenth century. Because I am so wholeheartedly 
convinced of the truth of this statement I am appalled 
at the implications in Mr. Blehl’s attitude. 

If I understand him, he is saying that the abyss which 
separates liberals (by whom presumably he designates 
the great majority of intellectuals outside the Church) 
and Catholics is unbridgeable. Our Gides and Mau- 
riacs, he declares, can never meet. That, I must insist, is 
virtually despair, despite Mr. Blehl’s disavowal of such 
a state of mind. And, I hasten to add, with deliberate 
malice, a strange doctrine for a son of Loyola. For 
whereas the great St. Ignatius conceived the mag- 
nificent idea of a soldier-order which would forge out 
of Renaissance culture the weapons for the reconquest 
of Europe for the Faith, Mr. Blehl would apparently 
urge us to withdraw from the scene of battle and culti- 
vate our gardens in defeatist detachment. 

Certainly no one can question the rightness of Mr. 
Blehl’s description of the difficulties that confront the 
Catholic artist and critic. I for one have anticipated 
him in a public statement of the conviction that a great 
Catholic literature in English in our time is impossible. 
Our first task must be to build a culture out of which 
alone legitimate artistic expression can come. But the 
withdrawal complex, the ghetto mentality, can no more 
produce a reputable culture than it can a reputable 
body of the arts. The withdrawal complex tends to the 
development of coteries and mutual admiration groups 
whose sole function is the perpetuation of mediocrity. 

If a Catholic culture worthy of the name is to be 
developed it can come, I believe, only as Catholic intel- 
lectual leaders measure their strength and their prob- 
lems against the challenge of the non-Catholic intel- 
lectual world. To Mr. Blehl’s contention that the Gides 
and Mauriacs can never meet on the American scene, 
I would answer that in one significant area, philosophy, 
they have already met. What is the explanation for 
the universally high regard in which Etienne Gilson, 
Jacques Maritain and Yves Simon (now pretty thor- 
oughly identified with American intellectual life) are 
held by philosophers who reject the fundamental bases 
of their thought? It is that which made possible Gide’s 
respect for Mauriac—the solidity of the accomplish- 
ment is such that it wrings respect even from the un- 
willing. 

What has been done in one area of intellectual activi- 
ty can be done in others, but the doing will not be easy. 
It will demand as a starting point an honest evaluation 
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of the state of our culture and a frank admission of 
deficiencies where they exist, notably in the literary 
arts with which Mr. Blehl and I are presently con- 
cerned. It will demand the training up in our colleges 
and universities of large numbers of genuinely literate 

young people aware of the cultural glories of the Cath- 
olic past, aware, too, of the fact that after the seven- 
teenth century in England and America the cultural 
leadership passed into non-Catholic hands. Moreover, 
with the historical awareness of the past must come an 
awareness of the opportunity of the present, a confident 
sense of what Catholicism can constructively offer to 
our culturally perturbed times. 

Above all, it will demand the cultivation of what I 
should describe as a divinely-inspired discontent of 
mind and a divinely-sustained disregard of self among 
Catholic thinkers. As long as articulate Catholics are 
satisfied merely “to give testimony to the Truth on the 
level of our cultural development” there can be no hope 
for cultural growth. Their task must rather be by 


heroic devotion to the things of the mind to recon- 
struct American Catholic culture—to lift it by its own 
bootstraps into a rarer air. Only by such heroism can 
the Catholic masses be intellectually leavened. And 
only a dynamic Catholicism can successfully meet the 
challenge of our day. 

To maintain such an effort will require a capacity 
for self-abnegation that is little known or regarded in 
our comfortable bourgeois world. It is no easy thing 
to live the life of the mind, not intermittently but con- 
sistently, consecutively, to the point where the nerves 
rebel, the eyes blur, the muscles slacken, and the whole 
spiritual being cries out against the mortality of the 
body. But only innumerable such lives offered up in 
complete self-surrender to the God of all Truth can 
win back our ancient cultural position. And once again 
let me state my conviction that there are multitudes 
of men and women whose suffrage unknowingly will 
be with us in that endeavor, liberals for whom our 
victory will be their triumph. 








Blanshard “unloaded” 





CATHOLICISM AND AMERICAN 
FREEDOM 





By James M. O’Neill. Harper. 287p. 
$3.50 


Ever since the spring of 1949 we 
have stood in great need of a full- 
length refutation of Paul Blanshard’s 
vicious piece of anti-Cathelic propa- 
ganda, American Freedom and Cath- 
olic Power. Mr. O'Neill, author of 
Religion and Education Under the 
Constitution (1949) and chairman of 
the department of speech, Brooklyn 
College, has now produced the refu- 
tation. No American, Catholic or non- 
Catholic, has any excuse from this 
time forward for being either “im- 
pressed” by the Blanshard charges or 
in any way “deeply concerned” about 
them. What looked like heavy anti- 
Catholic artillery turns out, in Mr. 
O’Neill’s workshop, to be no more 
than a cheap popgun. 

In his preface, which is a real little 
masterpiece, the author explains his 
point of view. A Catholic layman 
whose six children have all attended 
both parochial and public schools, he 
has lived in eleven different States 
and taught for 39 years in public 
schools, from first grade to university. 
He served for 12 years (four as chair- 
man) on the Committee on Academic 
Freedom of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. Mr. O'Neill is therefore 
extremely well qualified to discuss all 
the (by now) rather “corny” Blan- 
shard charges about the contradiction 
between “American democracy” and 
the “Catholic totalitarian system.” In 
one respect he has it all over his op- 
ponent: he has almost a sixth sense 


for loopholes in careless argumentation. 

Very wisely, he has confronted the 
charge that American Catholics are 
“un-American” with the “Historical 
Record.” One genuine contribution in 
his second chapter is the proof he 
gives that a Catholic, Danie] Carroll, 
was one of the prime spensors of the 
First Amendment. In the third chap- 
ter he brings American Catholic devo- 
tion to religious freedom up to date. 

Part II deals with “Catholic Belief 
and Practice” regarding separation of 
Church and State, democracy, re- 
ligious freedom, Catholic education, 
“censorship,” etc. Here he is meeting 
Blanshard head-on, almost chapter by 
chapter. Since the author had gone 
over the ground in his previous book, 
what he says about “separation” in 
this one is granite-like in argumenta- 
tion. Besides, he has added a number 
of excellent quotations, not only to 
illumine the Catholic position, but to 
prove (what Blanshard systematically 
conceals) that many learned Protes- 
tants agree with our criticism of the 
“mythical wall” erected by the pres- 
ent Supreme Court. 

The chapter on education is superb. 
Blanshard opposes a distorted image 
of the actual operation of Catholic 
schools to his “ideal image” of the 
public schools. Mr. O’Neill, by con- 
trast, writes about both of them from 
close contact and, in general, cannot 
see much difference scholastically. 
Here again, the author likens Cath- 
olic to Protestant colleges and vin- 
dicates the achievements of both. 

In the chapters on “Papal In- 
fallibility” and (in Part III) on 
“The Blanshard Documentation,” Mr. 
O’Neill unveils his opponent as the 
charlatan that he is. It will be in- 
teresting to see whether self-respect- 
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ing Americans continue to place any 
credence in Paul Blanshard’s writings 
on Catholicism after reading these 
chapters. Those guilty of praising the 
latter’s volume (treated here in c. 15) 
should blush to see their idol crumble 
under a truly learned exposure. 

The discussion of papal infallibility 
is painstaking. The author relies a 
great deal on Rev. Edward F. Sheri- 
dan, S.J.’s “A Note on Mr. Blanshard” 
in Thought for December, 1950. When 
someone who has studied the Vatican 
Council in a scholarly way goes to 
work on what Mr. Blanshard wrote 
about it, the result is about as dam- 
aging to Blanshard as it could be. 

Mr. O’Neill went to a lot of trouble 
to track down the “Catholic authors” 
whose assistance Blanshard acknowl- 
edged. They turned out to be “an 
ex-priest removed from office forty- 
three years ago and an unnamed 
Catholic author...” The latter was 
actually Thomas Sugrue, who denied 
in writing to Mr. O’Neill that he con- 
sidered himself a “Catholic author” 
and whose recent essay, reviewed in 
these pages (3/22, pp. 673-4), can 
leave little doubt about his wisdom in 
declining the designation. 

The final chapters are on Blan- 
shard’s treatment of the K. of C. ad- 
vertisements, on his imaginary “Cath- 
olic Plan for America,” and then, tak- 
ing the offensive, on Blanshard’s at- 
tack on religion and his “Plan for 
America.” The bibliography is excel- 
lent. Ropert C. HARTNETT, 8.J. 
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Popularized natural science 





UNDER THE SEA WIND 





By Rachel L. Carson. Oxford. 314p. 
$3.50 


Fc. all who love the salt air or the 
booming of surf on a lonely beach, this 
is a welcome book. It was originally 
published in late 1941. At that time 
it was well received “but a nation 
plunged into war at Pearl Harbor had 
its mind on other things.” Conse- 
quently, the original edition did not 
have the effect of Miss Carson’s cur- 
rent best-seller, The Sea Around Us. 
The present volume is essentially a 
reprint with the errors of the 1941 
edition corrected. 

The book is an artistic interpreta- 
tion (which is also scientifically ac- 
curate) of ocean life by an author 
who knows her subject thoroughly and 
has the ability to write in an interest- 
ing fashion. It is divided into three 
books: “Edge of the Sea,” “The Gull’s 
Way” and “River and Sea.” 

The first book deals chiefly with 
oceanic birds. The reader is taken on 
the long migration north to the arctic 
breeding-grounds where the daily 
struggle for life is so violent. The 
author makes us live through an arctic 
storm, a crucial search for food, and 
an escape from hunters. At “summer’s 
end” we are returned to the southern 
latitudes. Fishermen have their nets 
out and the migrating birds join in 
the catch. The interrelationship of all 
forms of ocean life, including man, is 
made clear. 

One of the great wonders of nature, 
the food cycle in the ocean, is thus 
summed up beautifully by the author: 


The sand hoppers had gathered 
and were busy at their work of 
reclaiming to life in their own 
beings the materials of the fishes’ 
bodies. For in the sea, nothing is 
lost. One dies, another lives, as 
the precious elements of life are 
passed on and on in endless 
chains. 


The second part of the book re- 
veals the secret life of the mackerel, 
Scomber, a fish of great economic im- 
portance. In the chapter, “Birth of a 
Mackerel,” the embryonic develop- 
ment of this fish is told in enjoyable 
but accurate prose. The following pas- 
sage illustrates the author’s ability to 
describe biological phenomena in 
pleasing language: 


On the third day a dozen V- 
shaped plates of muscle were 
ated out on either side of the 
backbone; the lobes of the brain 
showed through the still-trans- 
parent tissues of the head; the ear 
sacs appeared; the eyes neared 


completion and showed dark 
through the egg wall, peering 
sightlessly into the surrounding 
world of the sea. As the sky 
lightened preparatory to the fifth 
rising of the sun, a thin-walled 
sac beneath the head—crimson 
tinted from the fluid it contained 
—quivered, throbbed, and began 
the steady pulsation that would 
continue as long as there was life 
within the body of Scomber. 


Finally, the author takes up the 
marvelous life history of the eel, in 
the third book. Anguilla, the eel, 
spends its life in the upper reaches of 
rivers which flow to the sea. When 
autumn arrives a peculiar urge comes 
over the eel. Food hunger is forgotten 
and the eel is forced into its journey 
to the ocean. It is time for reproduc- 
ing the species. Probably ten years 
before, the little animal had made the 
journey upstream. Now it returns to 
its place of birth, an oceanic abyss 
south of Bermuda and east of Florida. 
In this area of drifting sargassum 
weed, eels from Europe and from 
America congregate. They breed but 
do not interbreed; they intermingle 
but do not get lost. They are much 
alike in appearance. “Yet some, toward 
the end of their period of larval life, 
seek the coast of America and others 
the coast of Europe, and none ever 
stray to the wrong continent.” 

A forty-one-page illustrated glos- 
sary of biological terms concludes the 


Miss Carson has written the kind 
of soft, smooth, enjoyable prose that 
should awaken other professional bi- 
ologists and encourage them to put life 
and interest into the all-too-usually in- 
sipid technical writings. A book of this 
sort has wide educational value. It is 
clear and easy to read, yet it describes 
fundamental biological phenomena 
which are of importance to us all. In 
spite of giving personalities to the dif- 
ferent animals, the author avoids the 
“Oh my” attitude which has long be- 
deviled natural history and conserva- 
tion studies. There is no sentimental 
drivel about naughty men who are 
catching poor baby fish or about na- 
ture “raw in tooth and claw.” All the 
violence seen in the ocean is shown 
to fit into the overall pattern of marine 
life. This book can be recommended 
to all classes of readers as a delightful 








experience. CHARLES WILBUR 
A LAND 
By Jacquetta Hawkes. Random 


House. 248p. $3.75 


Jacquetta Hawkes, British archeolo- 
gist and poet, first published this most 
unusual book a year ago in England. 
A Land may be summarily described 


as a robust body of geological and 
archeological facts to which, by vivid 
description, the author has imparted a 
delightful personality. Unfortunately, 
however, many of her interpretations 
are supported by rather questionable 
premises. 

A Land is the story of Great Britain, 
its people, its land and culture, but 
the general geological picture is ap- 
plicable to the United States or any 
other land. The author paints a pic- 
ture of the whole Britain evolving 
from its rocks. The reader is projected 
back in time to the drama of former 
mountain ranges of alpine grandeur 
rising out of the sea. He becomes an 
eyewitness to the birth, life and death 
of dinosaurs and all pre-historic life 
whose fossil remains are entombed in 
the rocks. 

A wealth of valid scientific data 
serves as the springboard for the 
author’s lyric leaps. She has, as she 
herself states, used “the findings of 
science . . . for purposes altogether 
unscientific.” She has superimposed 
upon the non-fiction of geology the 
partial fiction of her own popular- 
ized interpretation of geological his- 
tory. Thus she has poetically filled 
lacunae in the theories of biological 
evolution, and the result is fascinating, 
if nonetheless unscientific. 

The narrative has the exotic and 
highly fanciful central theme that 
man’s consciousness is the summation 
of the “consciousness” of all man’s 
hypothetical primitive ancestors from 
plants, fish, reptiles and birds to 
apes. The author leans rather heavily 
on a questionable extension of the 
scientifically disputed theory of onto- 
genetic recapitulation just referred to. 
Her basic supposition is that men, 
like fossils, owe their very being te 
these rocks. This impressionistic pic- 
ture is akin to that conjured up by 
the liberal rationalist G. M. Trevel- 
yan, who, as the author says, wrote of 
“the brotherly love we feel for grass, 
nay even for rocks and water” and 
of “our brother the rock.” 

In spite of the disarming statement 
in the preface that “the data of sci- 
ence... is being used for purposes 
altogether unscientific,” the non-scien- 
tist reader will inevitably be some- 
what confused by the author’s neglect 
to distinguish scientific fact from 
lyrical fancy. 

The author demonstrates a mastery 
of geological and archeological facts, 
aptly supported by sixteen plates and 
four maps. Her popular presentation 
of data in a light, brilliant style with 
vivid descriptions deserves much 
praise. She has filled the pages with 
a wide variety of information gar- 
nered from diverse academic disci- 
plines, and has embellished her facts 
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with exquisite prose-poetry. If the 
reader can prescind from the question- 
able philosophical premises woven 
into the text, he will find the geolog- 
ical history of Great Britain delight- 
fully narrated by a skillful author. 
James W. SKEHAN 


Lost lambs in Italy 





A CHANCE TO LIVE: The story of 
the Lost Children of the War 





By John Patrick Carroll-Abbing. Long- 
mans, Green. 216p. $3 


Msgr. Carroll-Abbing, the “Father 
Flanagan of Italy,” has written the 
story of his work in Italy during and 


after the war—and his story is so mov- 
ing that it is hard to write about it. 
The plight of children in a war- 
blasted country is one of the grim- 
mest by-products of hatred and stu- 
pidity; the immediate suffering and 
privation are tragic in themselves, but 
what of the moral and spiritual scars, 
what of hope for the future? 

These were the thoughts pounding 
in the head of one priest as he worked 
in the hospitals and among the pitiful 
refugees who huddled in dark, fetid 
caves, starving, dirty and disease- 
ridden. His narrative is self-effacing, 
but it is obvious that he was doing a 
man-size job in the various aspects of 
relief work. The children were another 
problem, one that he made his own. 


“They revealed a whole new world 
to me... . a world filled with young 
victims. They had been hurt in their 
hearts, in their souls, in their belief in 
a kind world.” 

The sciuscid, the shoeshine boys 
who wandered about with their scant 
possessions bundled up in their “shoe- 
shine boxes,” were not only the great- 
est problem to Msgr. Carroll-Abbing 
but were, I suspect, the most appeal- 
ing. He cannot conceal his fondness 
for those clever, impudent, cynical 
young rogues who saw in any adult 
“a potential enemy, a powerful one 
who could hurt them . . . ” To provide 
them with shelter, to substitute for 
the family life denied them, to restore 
to them something of love and trust, 
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he started his project which is now 
known as Boys’ Republic. 

It is hardly necessary to observe 
that Msgr. Carroll-Abbing is not a 
starry-eyed visionary; his humor 
served him well and his common sense 
enabled him to be patient with his 
sciuscid, sparing himself the bleakness 
of discouragement by accepting their 
-esistance to the “practice of loyalty 
rather than trickery, of honesty, not 
stealth, work in place of idleness, 
tolerance against violence, liberty 
without license.” Against the horror 
of their backgrounds and the disor- 
ganization of their young lives he 
pitted his energy, enterprise, resource- 
fulness—and above all a love that is 
“not a cold, strait-laced kind of love 

. but a glorious outpouring that 
was itself without stint to generate 
confidence, trust, serene comprehen- 
sion.” The Monsignor was referring to 
Father Flanagan in the above words, 
but the Irish priest who gathered up 
hundreds of lost lambs in Italy has 
earned the right to the same tribute. 

This is an artless kind of book, 
choppy in style; but its vividness and 
immediacy make a deeper impression 
than more carefully constructed pieces 
of creative writing. Msgr. Carroll- 
Abbing does not provide many re- 
alistic details of the tragedy and evil 
that ravaged Italy; he puts the imag- 
ination of the reader to work on a 
sharp, clear outline. And straight to 
the reader’s heart go the wonderful 
glimpses of Mario, Beppe, Tony, 
Rocco and all the sciuscid whom the 
Holy Father called “the most dearly 
beloved” of his flock. 

There is only one thing I really 
want to say about this book: “Here— 
read it!” Many will gratefully do so, 
for it is (together with Paul Horgan’s 
The Devil in the Desert) the April 
selection of the Catholic Book Club. 

Mary Stack McNirr 





PRISONERS ARE PEOPLE 





By Kenyon J. Scudder. Doubleday. 
282p. $3 


Mr. Scudder has written one of the 
most understanding books on Amer- 
ican prison life to be published in a 
long time. This author not only knows 
his field but knows better and likes 
human beings—behind or outside of 
walls. As he remarks: “Prisoners have 
the same emotions and ambitions as 
other human beings. The mere fact 
that they have broken the law and are 
incarcerated while others go free does 
not stamp out those desires and am- 
bitions.” 

Any thinking person working in the 
correctional field will readily recog- 
nize that the author's approach to 


prisoners is still considered rather 
revolutionary in American penology. 
Mr. Scudder is superintendent of 
Chino, the California Institution for 
Men, where guards are named super- 
visors, where the only existing wall 
is a handball court, where the prison- 
ers built their own swimming pool, 
and where, at times, the men “may 
linger over coffee if they wish.” 

These are but a few characteristics 
of the life at Chino which is gov- 
erned, not without difficulty, by the 
intelligence and_ sensitivity of Mr. 
Scudder. The latter's aim is to re- 
habilitate, not to punish, the men 
under his direction. Incarceration and 
loss of personal freedom is punish- 
ment enough without chains, the 
water treatment, flogging or the 
“hole.” 

The skepticism of the average man 
toward new ideas in correctional work 
acts as a deterrent on the sound, con- 
structive planning. John Q. Citizen 
will not hesitate to vote for a bigger 
and (he thinks) better prison, though 
he will only grudgingly vote more 
money for better schools, diversified 
training in the schools to care for the 
“hand-minded,” child-guidance clinics, 
municipal recreation on a year-round 
basis with competent personnel, slum 
clearance and a host of other sound 
social measures designed to help 
people live in decency and frugal 
comfort. I honestly believe that if Mr. 
Scudder’s book were read widely we 
would soon see a change in attitude 
toward prisons and prisoners. Facts 
speak for themselves, and this author’s 
facts are overwhelmingly convincing. 

Chino receives selected, “better- 
risk” men from San Quentin and other 
California prisons. Picked on the 
grounds of offense in relation to back- 
ground, personality, and attitudes, 
these men enter an entirely new world 
at Chino. They meet discipline with- 
out malice; become sincerely anxious 
about their families (assuaged some- 
what by family picnics on Sundays); 
learn to place trust in authority; ac- 
cept education avidly at their own 
level of understanding (a fact all 
schools need to learn); develop re- 
ligious consciousness and convictions 
by direction and action; operate 
ranches, a dairy, a cannery and a 
slaughterhouse. 

Mr. Scudder has a chapter on 
“Recreation and Entertainment” that 
should be read by all educators. 
Horseshoes, volleyball, squashball, 
tennis, handball and, yes, croquet, 
were introduced with remarkable re- 
sults. Mr. Scudder by his varied pro- 
gram reached deep into human per- 
sonalities that had never known the 
enjoyment of playing. They never 
knew that recreation meant to “make 
anew.” 
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By Vincent McNabb, O.P.—A reprint of 
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the Our Father and shows how it should 
be the form of all our prayers. $1.50 
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Some of the truly more exciting 
thinking lies in the last few chapters 
where the author discusses the new 
philosophy of freedom as envisioned 
in the Department of Corrections, the 
Youth Authority Board and the new 
Adult Authority. These acts of the 
legislature and the men implementing 
them are worthy of emulation through- 
out the country. Your grasp on what 
parole means to your neighbor, on 
what rehabilitation, rather than pun- 
ishment for punishment’s sake, means 
to your neighbor and your pocket- 
book, why you should become con- 
cerned about your prisons in your 
state are all made very clear in this 
important book. 

Mr. Scudder is a realist whose pro- 
gram and philosophy would warm 
the hearts of your local Chamber of 
Commerce and your local Social 
Workers Conference. If you think that 
is a contradiction please read the 
book. ALBERT J. MCALOON 
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AGENTS, SALESMEN WANTED. Man to 
earn $90 week up. Long needed inven- 
tion. Advertised Saturday Evening Post, 
Country Gentlemen. Prospects every- 
where. Full, part time. Exclusive. No in- 
vestment. Free samples. Write Red Comet, 
Inc., Dept. 87-B, Littleton, Colorado. 





CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shep 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 





MONSTRANCE NEEDED: Catholic High 
School run by Religious. Do you have one 
you no longer use? Our students would 
be so grateful. Box 12, America, 70 E. 
45th St.. N. Y. 17. 











MR. PRESIDENT 





By William Hillman. Farrar, Straus 
& Young. 253p. $5 


Here in an elaborate format profusely 
illustrated we have mostly the words 
of President Truman either written 
in his diary and memoranda or taken 
down in verbal interview with Mr. 
Hillman, who is White House cor- 
respondent for the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System. The simplicity of the 
Truman style presents a welcome con- 
trast to Mr. Hillman’s occasional ful- 
some observations. 

We have all at some time regarded 
with awe the overwhelming respon- 
sibility of the Presidency and won- 
dered how the burdens of the office 
can be sustained. Mr. Truman gives 
us about as clear an insight as we can 
expect into how he has adjusted him- 
self to the problems he constantly 
meets. The homely approach and the 
spirit of doing your best and dismiss- 
ing the matter are calculated to pre- 
serve physical and mental well-being. 
Perhaps, too, the results achieved 
compare favorably with what a more 
intense attitude might accomplish. 
Mr. Truman always has the example 
of Woodrow Wilson if he is consider- 
ing another way of getting things 
done. 

For a little while we shall continue 
to hear reverberations of the note to 
Secretary Byrnes, or the thinly veiled 
rebuke to Bernard Baruch, or the cas- 
tigation of the Mr. X who may not be 
so mysterious after all. Then all will 
again be quiet with scarcely a ripple 
to show where the current now runs 
so merrily. 

The most significant question one 
can ask about this book is whether it 
is a campaign document. It might be 
that or it might be a kind of valedic- 
tory. In either case one does not come 
away feeling that he has been reading 
from the papers of a pretentious man. 
In this respect the book accurately 
mirrors the President. 

Joun J. Ryan 





THE POLITICAL THEORY OF 
JOHN C. CALHOUN 





By August O. Spain. Bookman Associ- 
ates. 275p. $3.50 


In the past two years three important 
studies of the great South Carolinian, 
John Caldwell Calhoun, have ap- 
peared. Charles M. Wiltse authored 
John C. Calhoun: Nullifier 1829-1839, 
and John C. Calhoun: Sectionalist 
1840-1850. Margaret Coit contributed 
her scholarly biography titled John C. 
Calhoun: American Portrait. Now Pro- 
fessor Spain of Texas Christian Uni- 
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versity has made an important con- 
tribution towards understanding the 
stern idealist through the medium of 
a comprehensive exposition of the 
ideas he championed. 

Professor Spain takes issue with 
the conclusion of Merriam, Parrington 
and others that the chief deficiency in 
Calhoun’s thought was his failure to 
appreciate the social and economic 
forces that were impelling the country 
towards nationalistic unification. He 
demonstrates that Calhoun was very 
conscious of the trend towards polit- 
ical centralization and the moving 
forces involved in the process. 

The study considers Calhoun’s 
adaptation and use of the Greek view 
of the relation between the state and 
the individual; the theory of indivis- 
ible sovereignty; the doctrine of nul- 
lification as related to the theory of 
the concurrent majority; the charges 
of impracticality and impossibility 
posited against the theory of the con- 
current majority and the influence of 
Calhoun upon German political think- 
ers such as Von Seydel. 

Dr. Spain believes that as a result 
of his new appraisal Calhoun emerges 
as a thinker of greater stature than has 
heretofore been conceded. However, 
the very lucidity of Dr. Spain’s exposi- 
tion of Calhoun’s political thought re- 
veals some basic deficiencies which 
afford a basis for differing from the 
author’s conclusion. 

Some of the limitations of Calhoun’s 
thinking were: an inadequate and 
false concept of creation which failed 
to distinguish between the body and 
soul and reserved creation exclusively 
to Adam and Eve; a consequent de- 
nial of the natural liberty and equality 
of all men by virtue of the creation 
of the individual human soul immedi- 
ately by God; a denial of natural 
rights; a rejection of natural law as 
a basis for a claim to natural right; a 
claim that the rights of individuals 
were only those sanctioned by the 
community. He also held a dangerous 
doctrine that all value is created by 
labor; a static concept of a theory of 
progress only through inevitable ex- 
ploitation by the community of the 
laborer, and he unrealistically de- 
fended slavery as the most beneficent 
form of such exploitation. 

Finally, Calhoun’s rationalization 
that the Constitution was not supreme 
law bypassed the whole implication 
of eighteenth-century political philos- 
ophy which considered the compact 
upon which the state was founded 
as supreme law, and that all lawful 
governments issued from an agree- 
ment between equals, not as imposed 
by the fiat of a superior. Conse 
quently, for Calhoun to insist that the 
Constitution was a compact, meant, in 
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thought, to assert that it was the 
foundation of a sovereign government. 
Comprehension of this vital point com- 
pletely escaped Calhoun. 

Professor Spain has written a lucid, 
closely reasoned, scholarly and read- 
able study of Calhoun’s political 
thought. But in view of the deficien- 
cies of the great South Carolinian’s 
rationalization of a partisan viewpoint, 
the author’s conclusion that Calhoun 
emerges as a thinker of greater stature 
than has been generally conceded re- 
mains a debatable point. 

Grorce G. HIGGINS 





WILKIE COLLINS: A BIOGRAPHY 





By Kenneth Robinson. Macmillan. 
3848p. $4.50 


Scheherezade is the first, if not the 
greatest of the Muses; she is also the 
neglected by contemporary 
criticism. Even in his Victorian hey- 
day of Adelphi and Olympic melo- 
drama it was possible for Wilkie Col- 
lins to complain: “Everyone writes 
novels nowadays, but nobody tells 
stories.” There, in a nutshell, lies Col- 
lins’ chief claim on contemporary at- 
tention. He possessed in a state of 
almost chemical suspension—not so 
sheerly, however, as Scott, Stevenson, 
or Conan-Doyle—one of literature’s 
purest and most primary elements: 
melodrama, which is the French nine- 
teenth-century’s term for that inde- 
finable essence, story considered as 
story. 

So, for several reasons, this pioneer 
biography of Wilkie Collins, dead now 
almost sixty-three years, is most wel- 
come. Not only was Collins the author 
of The Moonstone, accounted by many 
the greatest long detective story, but 
in the soft-treading Count Fosco, the 
obese villain of The Woman in White, 
he anticipated Dashiell Hammett in 
that historic innovation, making cor- 
pulence sinister. Also, ever since For- 
ster’s Life of Dickens, rightly or 
wrongly—Mr. Robinson thinks wrongly 
—Wilkie Collins has been regarded as 
Charles Dickens’ evil genius; and this 
impression has been abetted by the 
recent Dickens biographies by Una 
Pope-Hennessy and Hesketh Pearson. 

Mr. Robinson’s biography is sym- 
pathetic and thorough, if not precisely 
distinguished. But we realize, at the 
end of it, that Collins, who fabricated 
so many excellent imagined mysteries 
during his life, was careful in death to 
provide no key to the very real riddles 
of his life. In person he was almost a 
double for the bulbous-domed Ed- 
ward Lear. Like another Mr. Collins, 
Jane Austen’s “insufferable sprig of 
divinity,” he looked the Trollopean 
cleric he refused to be; but it is 


quite evident that interiorly Collins’ 


temperament smacked of something 
darker than mere Bohemianism. There 
are other signposts leading to this 
conclusion than the bare facts of his 
“morganatic family” and the mysteri- 
ous Mrs. Graves who is buried in the 
same place with him. 

This side of an otherwise unevent- 
ful life is very like his sensational 
novels; and it will not do for Mr. 
Robinson, as if Freud and Strachey 
had never lived, to play the diffident 
Victorian himself and to suggest that 
Dickens’ and Collins’ joint Don Juan- 
ism was more jocular than actual. 

In his own theatrical way Collins 
carpentered a stage house for the 


Weirds; and it may be that Thomas 
Hardy, who once praised him as “a 
constructor of novels of complicated 
action,” owes something to Collins’ 
“air of spurious fatality” for the more 
deadly Doomsters of his own far 
greater fictions. 

But one cannot resist the conclu- 
sion that Mr. Robinson, following the 
leads of T. S. Eliot and Dorothy Say- 
ers, has overrated Collins’ powers as 
a story-teller. Perhaps the contem- 
porary Athenaeum struck closest to 
the truth when it called Collins “a 
conscientious cultivator of the art 
of story-telling.” To lift am entry 
from his painter-father’s Journal, 
“lightning in the evening” is almost 
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the quintessence of true melodrama. 
Though Chesterton finds a “note of 
true magic” in him, Collins’ lightning 
is all too often stage-lightning—like the 
electric lightning used for the first 
time in his 1873 melodrama, Man and 
Wife. As he once wrote a friend 
about an adventure in a Roman cem- 
etery: “No ghosts—only a cat,” his 
Gothic contrivances were too mechan- 
ical to be unfailingly eldritch. 

Nevertheless, The Moonstone re- 
mains peerless in its field; and Collins 
was more prophetic of his ultimate 
place in literature than he knew when, 
in 1869, he wrote Frederick Lehmann: 
“Leave well alone, and come back. 
I will describe Japan to you, and take 
you to see the manufactures after- 
wards at the Baker Street Bazaar.” 

Though the Baker Street Bazaar has 
offered the connoisseur of shockers 
better wares since Collins’ day, his 
best books maintain their honored 
place among the incunabula of the 
mystery story. 

It was T. S. Eliot who initiated the 
Collins revival back in 1927. Now 
that one of his twin hopes in melo- 
drama’s regard—a full biography of 
Wilkie Collins—has been so ably ful- 
filled, it remains to fulfill the other: 
“It is to be hoped that some scholarly 
and philosophic critic of the present 
generation may be inspired to write 
a book on the history and aesthetic 


of melodrama . . . melodrama is peren- 
nial . . . the craving for it is perennial 
and must be satisfied.” 

Cares A. Brapy 





THE DUKE OF GALLODORO 





By Aubrey Menen. Scribner’s. 232p. 
$2.75 


Somehow or other all the adjectives 
which most readily suggest themselves 
in the qualification of this mildly mad 
satire seem to be of the type used 
by connoisseurs of wine in the descrip- 
tion of their vintages. 

This viny evocation grows out of 
the narrative under review. Wine oils 
the almost continuous and almost al- 
ways entertaining conversation. Wine 
excuses the occasional hyperbole. 
Wine, perhaps, mitigates several in- 
stances of bad taste, especially the 
author’s gratuitously stupid aside on 
theophagy. The general effect is a 
somewhat exhilarating release from 
convention, standardized views, and 
common sense. For the reader who is 
unwilling or unable to accept satiric 
purpose as an explanation of the au- 
thor’s and characters’ attitudes, the 
exhilaration falls to the level of in- 
tellectual drunkenness. 

The story line is quite simple. 
Robert Duff-Lazenby is the blood heir 
to wax-box millions. He is the aging 
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fourteenth Duke of Gallodoro by the 
simple expedient of buying out the 
other claimants, some of whom were 
not entirely fraudulent. The narrator, 
an English writer, comes to the ducal 
village in Italy and begins to interest 
himself in forcing the Duke to ac- 
knowledge his paternity of a local 
ragamuffin named Peppin. Peppin, it 
must be said, exhibits many convinc- 
ing signs of hereditary connection with 
the graceless Duke. 

In the ensuing schemes and counter- 
schemes a most amazing set of charac- 
ters turns up. They range from versions 
of Micawber and Sadie Thompson to 
pint-sized Iagos, all Italian style. The 
writer-narrator is sometimes non- 
plussed by his associates but never 
shocked and never supercilious. It is 
perfectly clear that he likes people, 
even the strangely variegated people 
at whom he laughs. Very likely most 
readers will also laugh at and like 
this very odd crew. 

BRENDAN CONNOLLY 





AIR BRIDGE 





By Hammond Innes. Knopf. 308p. 
$3.50 


This is a really good thriller, very 
much in the British manner, which in 
the case of thrillers is very well, for 
our cousins do write the best thrillers 
—there can be no doubt of it. Since 
John Buchan’s Greenmantle and Som- 
erset Maugham’s Ashenden stories 
there has been a flow of thrillers out 
of the Island that have been a pleasure 
and an excitement to read. John Lod- 
wick, Eric Ambler and Graham 
Greene can, with no vulgar brawling 
and with no sickening thuds, create a 
tense atmosphere that is both literary 
and exciting. 

Hammond Innes writes of a ren- 
egade veteran pilot, bewildered by 
peace but of good heart, who gets 
himself involved in the turmoil that 
comes with Business, Invention, Re- 
surgent Germany, and the Air Lift. 
It is a fine story; the framework ran 
in the Saturday Evening Post as a 
serial; it is good that Knopf has 
brought out this full-bodied version. 

W. B. Reapy 


THE AMERICAN APOSTOLATE: 
American Catholics in the Twentieth 
Century 








Edited by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. New- 
man. 298p. $4.25 


This book “expresses some of the 
chief constructive developments in 
American Catholic life in the twenti- 
eth century” (p. 1). There are eight- 
een chapters, covering topics as 
varied as social action, the family, the 
Church in the South, NCWC, the 
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press, the back-of-the-yards move- 
ment. 

As is inevitable in a composite 
work, the chapters are uneven, though 
all are marked by a healthy tone of 
objectivity. There is no wild praise 
of our achievements, no florid oratory 
about the glories of the American 
Church. Fr. Ward’s introductory chap- 
ter, “The Church in America,” is plain 
spoken and critical, and it seems clear 
that the editor encouraged a similar 
attitude in his collaborators. It is, per- 
haps, a sign of the Church’s maturity 
that a group of specialists can write 
dispassionately about our good points 
and our defects. 

One chapter alone makes the book 
almost worth its odd price, the one 
by Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., on 
“The Primary Apostolate,” which is, 
of course, the liturgical apostolate. 
The Benedictines, in fact, do them- 
selves proud, for Martin E. Schirber, 
O.S.B., writes on “Catholic Rural 
Life” in a way to convince the reader 
that enthusiasts for rural life are more 
than compost-happy eccentrics. Sister 
Helene, O.P., is excellent on Christian 
Art, as is Msgr. Newton on the growth 
of Scripture consciousness. 

One cannot really complain of omis- 
sions in a book which does not profess 
to cover the field, but surely “Special- 
ized Catholic Action” includes more 
than the YCW and similar “new” 
movements, superb though they be. 
Nor is it fair, writing of our standards 
of higher education, to use as one 
norm membership in the Association 
of American Universities, or the ca- 
pacity to award Phi Beta Kappa keys 
(p. 183). The Catholic Mind, it should 
be noted, is not a digest (p. 284), 
but a reprint magazine. 

These are small defects, and they 
do not make the book less valuable. 
This is highly recommended reading, 
guaranteed to make you proud of what 
has been done and eager to do it 
better. RicHARp V. LAWLOR 





THE WORD 











“The palm branches await the tri- 
umphs over the Prince of Death while 
the olive twigs somehow cry out that 
spiritual unction has already come” 
(Prayer for Blessings, Palm Sunday). 


The stony path that skirts the Garden 
of Olives and ascends the Mount lay 
before me. I recalled the indelible 
impression that the first sight of those 
ancient trees had left with me. Sev- 
eral gnarled old olive trees were so 
huge in girth that their growth must 


have paralleled that of the Church 
herself. If they did not witness the 
bloody sweat of the Saviour in Geth- 
semani, they were at least offshoots of 
the trees that did. 

In blessing palm and olive branches 
on Palm Sunday the Church prays: “O 
God, who in the marvelous order of 
Thy providence hast been pleased to 
demonstrate the manner of our salva- 
tion by the use even of material 
things . .. ” The prayer continues by 
asking that we may understand to 
our profit the deep mystical meaning 
underlying the palm of victory and 
the olive branch of peace. 

The tragedy of the multitudes who 
waved their palm and olive branches 


and shouted their Hosanna (Hebrew 
for “Save us!”) was that they did not 
know the things that were for their 
peace. They did not know the Saviour 
nor the nature of His triumph. 

His victory over the Prince of Death 
was to be achieved by His own death. 
Peace was to be won by the awful 
Passion that was to begin at the foot 
of the Mount of Olives in Gethsemani. 
There He was to be crushed even as 
olives are crushed to yield their heal- 
ing unction. He, the Anointed, was to 
make use of these olives to render the 
effects of His sufferings salutary for 
His faithful. In confirmation and ex- 
treme unction the oil of the olive helps 
to effect the sacramental grace. In 





A Gift Special for 1952 


AMERICA'S purse and pocket-size edition of 








THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST 
Size: 3!/2x5!/2, 346 pages, 
set in large, clear type. 





THE FOLLOWING 
OF CHRIST 


by Gerard Groote 








Personalized 


priate, too, on family birthdays and for 


to remember on anniversaries. 


order today along with the individual 
name you want stamped on each indi- 





The America Press 


At no additional cost, we will personalize 
these copies with any individual name 
you want stamped in gold. (See ilustra- 
tion). 


at the regular price of 


$1.75 per copy 
Here’s a perfect gift, suitable for any 
occasion the year round. It’s ideal as an 
ordination or graduation gift and appro- 


the priests, nuns and brothers you want 
Here’s all you have to do. Send us your 


vidual copy. Your order will receive 
careful attention and the personalized 
copies will be shipped out to you 
promptly. 


Order today from — 


70 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 
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OSBORNE 


finest quality 


CHALICES 


AND CIBORIA 


Send for book No. AIC 
117 GOWER ST. 
LONDON W.C.1., ENGLAND 








Spiritually inspiring 
beautiful color slides of 


LOURDES 


The Tiny City of Great Miracles 
Also HOLY LAND, Rome, Vatican, 
Churches of Mexico and many other 
outstanding color slides for parishes, 
schools and lecturers. 

For free catalog "A" write to: 


ARGO SLIDES EXCHANGE 


62 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

















MAKE 


ANY GARDEN 


LARGE or SMALL... 


A PRAYER 


GROW “OUR LADY’S GARDEN”! Crown 
the beauty of any garden with flowers named 
to honor Mary . . . “Our Lady’s Earrings,” 
“Eyes of Mary” and many others. Prayer is 
in the intent . . . make gardening a - erful 
work. 25 asserted seed packets $4.00. 12 for 
$2.00. (Beautiful old Garden Prayer and in- 
formative booklet with planting directions 
FREE with order.) Send check or money order: 


MARY’S GARDENS 
901-8 South 47th St., Philadelphia 43, Pa. 








Going to Europe this Summer? 


TOURIST AIR SPACE 
AVAILABLE 


Student Tours from $709.00 


Also 
Catholic 


Summer Courses at Oxford, Dublin, 
Fribourg Santander, 
Germany 


For Information 
INSTITUTE ‘OF 
UNIVERSITY STUDIES ABROAD 


1346 Connecticut Avenue 





Washington 6, D. C. 





} 


} 
EVE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered { 
Optometrists having years of experience are at you: 4 
service, to give you examination and advice. i 


JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 

Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 

Please note change of address ; 


EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 7 
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baptism and holy orders it makes 
clearer the significance of spiritual re- 
birth and the powers of the priesthood. 
St. Ephraem in one of his eloquent 
hymns on the sacramental use of the 
olive concludes: “God stripped the 
olive of its beautiful mystical robes 
and gave them to Christ, for whom 
they were meant.” 

Another great Syriac Father of the 
4th century, St. Aphraates, writing of 
the sacramental meaning of “the fruit 
of the olive,” mentions its use in bap- 
tism and holy orders. He continues: 
“It illumines the darkness, anoints the 
sick, and through its hidden sacrament 
brings back the penitents.” 

In these days, when the whole 
world is yearning for victory over the 
forces of evil and frantically seeking 
the blessings of peace, those who have 
been enlightened by Christ have a 
grave obligation to mankind. We must 
share the light with those who walk 
in darkness. That means keeping the 
light of God’s grace burning in our 
souls. If it has gone out, it must be 
rekindled with the sacrament of 
penance. It must be made brighter 
with the Sacrament of His love. It 
must become apparent in our home 
life and our business dealings. It 
must show in our love toward those 
of other races and religions. 

If Catholics as champions of vic- 
tory and peace were to measure up 
fully to their obligations to Christ, 
and to those He came to save, they 
would hasten the coming of those 
hardly won blessings. 

Joun J. Scanton, S.J. 





CHARLES WiLburR is Director of 
the Biological Laboratories at 
St. Louis University. 

James W. SxeEnan, S.J., will 
soon receive his Ph.D. in 
geology from Harvard. 

ALBERT J. McCALOON spent a 
year working with DP’s in 
Germany. 

Joun J. Ryan Jr. is a lawyer in 
the General Counsel’s office 
of the United Fruit Co., in 
Boston. 

Rev. Georce G. Hiccins, Direc- 
tor of the Social Action De- 
partment of the NCWC, is 
author of a weekly syndicated 
column on social and eco- 
nomic developments. 











THEATRE 











FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. In mid-Lent 
the pernicious anemia that has afflicted 
Broadway since September was ar- 
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rested by three transfusions, when 
Flight Into Egypt, One Bright Day 
and Three Wishes For Jamie rushed 
into town in the same week. Comment 
on the latter production, a musical, 
will be reserved for future opportunity. 

The title of the drama in The 
Music Box is obviously intended to 
remind us that the plight of refugees 
in transit from Hitler’s concentration 
camps to America, the land of prom- 
ise, is a modern repetition of the flight 
of the Holy Family from the Herodian 
purge. The refugee family, like the 
Holy Family, consists of a middle- 
aged father, a youngish wife and their 
son. From that point the resemblance 
of one family to the other diminishes 
until it eventually vanishes. 

Franz Engel, father of the family 
temporarily stranded in Cairo, is a 
war cripple, a circumstance that 
forces his wife to support him and 
their son while waiting for an Amer- 
ican visa. It seems that in Cairo, as 
elsewhere in the world, there are 
jackals who specialize in preying 
upon those who have already been 
struck down by misfortune. Mrs. En- 
gel is harried on one hand by im- 
portunate money-grubbers and on the 
other by sympathetic gentlemen who, 
while reminding her that she is an 
attractive woman, offer pecuniary as- 
sistance. Her travail of beating off 
importunities and temptations while 
trying to escape from the coils of 
consular red tape is a harrowing story 
rich in dramatic incidents, but falls 
short of effective drama. 

George Tabori, the author, attempts 
to crowd material sufficient for two 
plays into one, with the result that 
poignant scenes do not coalesce into 
mordant drama. The frustrations and 
anguish of the Engels are sharply 
etched in detail, but the significance 
of their ordeal is blurred. With all 
its faults, however, Flight Into Egypt 
is impressive drama. 

All the action occurs in an imaginy 
atively designed and lighted set by 
Jo Mielziner, and most of the big 
scenes belong to Gusti Huber, whose 
portrayal of a woman in emotional 
stress is as authentic as a certified 
check. Paul Lukas dominates one 
scene near the play’s end. Zero Mostel, 
Paul Mann and several others are 
right in their roles, probably as the 
result of Elia Kazan’s sensitive direc- 
tion. Irene Mayer Selznick is the pro- 
ducer. 


ONE BRIGHT DAY, presented in the 
Royale by Howard Lindsay and Rus- 
sel Crouse, with Mr. Lindsay featured 
in the leading role, is a dramatized dis- 
cussion of business ethics that leads 
to an obvious answer. Mr. Lindsay, 
in the role of a manufacturing drug- 
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gist, discovers that one of his products, 
while either helpful or harmless to 
most people who buy it to stop a head- 
ache or to relieve pains in the joints, 
is fatal to people with weak kidneys. 
The formula is changed by substitut- 
ing an innocuous ingredient for the 
dangerous element in the original 
product, but that only half solves the 
problem. An unknown quantity of the 
old product remains on the shelves of 
distant drug stores and in family 
medicine cabinets, and the public 
should be warned that the drug 
is dangerous. Since that procedure 
would most likely destroy confidence 
in all the firm’s products, some of the 
stockholders prefer to hush the mat- 
ter up while continuing to take 
chances with other people’s lives. 
The play is the work of Sigmund 
Miller, and the ethical problem he 
presents is that of Ibsen’s Enemy of 
the People, projected in a more so- 
phisticated atmosphere. Ibsen, how- 
ever, did not feel that it was necessary 
to inject an irrelevant illicit love affair 
into the plot. The production was ex- 
pertly directed by Michael Gordon. 
Raymond Sovey designed the settings 
that provide a background of dignified 
affluence. THEOPHILUS LEwis 





FILMS 











MY SIX CONVICTS. The convicts of 
the title are the bizarre assortment of 
prisoner assistants recruited by a pro- 
fessional psychologist (John Beal) 
after he is grudgingly allowed to set 
up a laboratory within the walls of a 
State penitentiary. Connie (Millard 
Mitchell) is an expansive and well- 
adjusted safe-cracker, Punch (Gilbert 
Roland) is Public Enemy No. 2 with 
a thriving underworld organization 
working for him on the outside, Scott 
(Marshall Thompson) is a Southern 
gentleman who represents himself as 
taking the rap for a lady, Randall 
(Alf Kjellin) is an anxiety-wracked 
war veteran serving time for man- 
slaughter, Dawson (Henry Morgan) 
is a psychopathic killer and Kopac 
(Jay Adler) is a pathetic little em- 
bezzler who has never been successful 
at anything except being a prisoner. 

Since convicts regard all prison 
officials as implacable enemies, the 
“bugs doctor” has great difficulty 
winning even the tentative coopera- 
tion of the men and is subject to great 
personal risk before they are con- 
vinced that “psychologist” is not just 
a fancy name for “stool pigeon.” On 
the surface, the film deals with the 


convicts and the growing cordiality of 
their relationship with the psychologist 
in a series of fairly light-weight comic- 
dramatic episodes: Connie’s moment 
of triumph when he is summoned out- 
side the wall to open a jammed bank 
vault; or the convicts’ dubious method 
of saving the “doc” from being used 
as a shield in a prison break without 
squealing to the authorities—they turn 
over the universally disliked prison 
dentist to the break-out gang as an 
alternate shield. 

Implicitly, however, it is concerned 
with larger and more serious matters, 
such as the essentially dehumanizing 
effect of prison life and conversely 
the beneficent properties of respon- 
sibility and trust on convict morale. 
The movie does not sufficiently pro- 
ject this added layer of compassion 
and insight which distinguished its 
best-selling non-fiction counterpart. 
Nonetheless it is generally good enter- 
tainment for adults with a refresh- 


ingly constructive outlook on prison 
life, superior performances and at least 
some of the marks of distinction which 
have come to be expected of a Stanley 
Kramer production. (Columbia) 


THE CAPTIVE CITY is a well-made 
little picture for the family which 
manages to spell out the average 
citizen’s responsibility for the exis- 
tence of crime syndicates in valid, 
exciting dramatic terms without any 
intrusive moralizing. 

This timely lesson is seen through 
the eyes of a newspaper editor (John 
Forsythe) in a small city. Setting out 
to investigate a disturbing rumor, he 
gradually uncovers the familiar pat- 
tern of corruption which is the in- 
evitable consequence of illegal betting 
—intimidated witnesses, a venal police 
force, respectable business men with 
disreputable sidelines, a citizenry con- 
tent to accept the prevailing standards 
of conduct; and on the perimeter, the 








Camps 
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— TEGAWITHA — 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 
acres on private lake. All land sports, 
swimming, riding, dancing, dramat- 
ics, crafts. Junior and Senior groups. 
Private chapel on grounds, 35th year. 
Directors: Mrs. James P. Lynch and 
Mrs. William M. Lynch. 


CATALOG: 
Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 














CRANWELL=>; 


A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 
Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideaily located 
im heart of Berkshires on scenic 400- 
acres estate. Featuring riding, swimming, 

f. Private 9-hole course. Also base- 
ball, tennis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 
1250 ft., 140 miles from N. Y. and 
Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 
winter school, grades 8 through 12. 


For catalog write 


Rev. D. Augustine Keane, 


S.J. 
Cranwell Sehoel, Box 426 Lenox, Mass. 











DOMINICAN CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


Catholic Camp, resident chaplain, 7-17 years. 
5 age groups, Kelleys Island, O., on Lake 
Erie. Different, individual, life-lasting in- 
fluence, all sports, $150, eight weeks. Catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
ADRIAN, MICH. 

















CAMP NOTRE DAME 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 





NAMASCHAUG 
LAKE SPOFFORD 
$225 for season; $130 per month 


MARQUETTE 
Four wks., $135; Two wks., $70 











For Booklet Write 
JOHN E. CULLUM (Boys) 


BOYS“""r"" AGES 6 TO 16 





GIRLS 
SPRUCELAND 


GRANITE LAKE 
$250 for season; $140 per month 











Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse 
at Each Camp — Physician in Attendance. 
Balanced Meals — Finest Equipment — 
Beautiful waterfronts—Mature Supervision. 
Transporatation included in all Fees. 


Several other “extras” have become “intras” 


MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL (Girls) 


Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union City, New Jersey 
Phone UNion 3-3840 — if no answer Call UNion 5-7178 
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SR AWARE 
ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ prep school under Nor- 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited 
enrollment, resident or day. Sports, public 
speaking, social activities. Moral and 
spiritual guidance. Catalog. 
VERY REVEREND HEADMASTER 
Box 67-X, Claymont, Delaware 


—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Cathelic Institution fer the Higher 
Education of Women 


Seatac Fe Fae Sistem of Metzn Demo do Hemme 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 





INDIANA 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods 


In the Inspiring environment of this aceredited 
Standard college, girls acquire cultural knowledge 
and eareer skills. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Music, 
art, commerce, secretarial, journalism, teacher 
training, speech and radio. Beautiful building, 
Spacious campus. Tennis. riding, swimming. 


Catalog. Early registration advised. 
Box 72 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 





SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women 


Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus. B. Aca- 
demic and basic professional courses in 
Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred 
Theology. 


Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Catalogue 


St. MARY’s COLLEGE, Box L 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
(Railroad Stations, South Bend, Indiana) 


———— MASSACHUSETTS ——— 


T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 





Schools and 
Colleges 


—— MASSACHUSETTS ——— 


CRANWELL 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 


Outstanding _ academic training under 
Jesuit Fathers. Excellent college record. 
Ideally located on 400-acre estate in 
heart of Berkshires. All modern equip- 
ment. New gymnasium. Private golf 
course. Complete sports program. Skiing. 
Elev. 1,250 ft. Also summer camp. 


For catalog write 
Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, S.J. 


Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 


ICA 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor De- 
grees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 





Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Deon 


[ee 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Fer the Higher Education of Catholle Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
ean Universities. Registered for teachers License 
~ | New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A ages i of Music is main- 
tained in connection with the college. ve arene 
= on the —S Mississippi, | One hundred acre 
. Served b: “‘Zephyr,”’ ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ the 
400. - ONLY FIVE. HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 


See 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
—_—-—— 


Conducted by the Sisters ef St. Domials 
A.B, and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Tralaiag 

















Academy of 
Mount Saint Vincent 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Country School for Girls 


Founded in 1847. Chartered b; ag Ac- 
c by the Middle States “ ssoclation. Beauti- 
ad located among the Ramapo Hills. College 
Preparotory General 


Art, Musie, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, jncluding 
all sports. Send for illustrated catalog A. 
Tuxedo 4-02380. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudsca 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Chazirr 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Nurs- 
ing, Teacher Training. Approved by the 
Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 

the Divine Compassion 

FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Course i in Arts and Belences, pre- 

our sec- 
retarial studies, library <M fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 








MOUNT SAINT MARY 


en-the- Hudson 


All grades through high school. State-accredited 
preparation for college arts or business, stressing 
eharacter, development and health. Small classes. 
Home-like personal supervision. Fireproof build- 
ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 








COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Awards M.A., M.S., M.S. In E., B.A. and B.S. 
degrees. Prepares for secondary “school teaching; 
nursing; business; social work; chemistry and 
biology research; laboratory technicians; creative 
writing; pre-medical; music; and allied fields. A 
fully accredited college for women. Conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph. 


For further information address The Registrar 
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Schools, cont'd. 
NEW YORK————— 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Cenducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arte 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Musie, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 


CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.3 Quebee City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Scheols: Wilsen 
Park, Terrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
@éth St., New York, N. Y. Address Reverend 
Mother. 


OHIO 


GILMOUR ACADEMY 
Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohie 


Resident Preparatory School for Boys 





Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four years college 
Preparatory course. Si ° 
land, enj all 

city’s libraries, galleries, museums, 
rural-home atmosphere. 183-acre campus. Educa- 
tional, cultural, and physical training programe. 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Headmaster 
Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 


———PENNSYLVANIA———— 


Immaculata 


College 


IMMACULATA, PENNA. 


Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary 


B.A., B.S., B.M., Degrees 


Liberal Arts, Music, Business, Home Economics 
Teacher Training 
Interesting campus life. All sports. 
Catalog and viewbook on request 
Address Registrar 


40 Minutes from Philadelphia 





MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Catholic College for 
Conducted by the Sisters, ‘ of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


A.B., B.S., B.M., M.A. degrees. Courses in 
art, dietetics, drama, guidance, liberal arts, 
one tk 4 .L.A.Acc.), eo music, 
music ge psychology, — 
science, Geel studies, {social service, specia 
education, t ary and second- 
ary, vocational home ec. Sports. Campus, 
dorms. Fully eoceediiel, 


Information: Address Registrar, Box A. 








violence by which underworld dom- 
ination asserts itself. 

The picture is all the more force- 
ful for being almost devoid of gang- 
ster melodramatics. Its characters are 
not villains—only people who made 
seemingly harmless compromises. The 
over-all effect is further enhanced by 
a cast of unfamiliar faces and by 
scrupulously unglamorized production 
and direction (by Robert Wise). 

(United Artists) 


RED SKIES OF MONTANA is hav- 
ing title trouble and may turn up at 
your local theatre as “Smoke-Jump- 
ers.” Under either title it is one of 
those Technicolor tributes to a dan- 
gerous and photogenic occupation— 
in this case the fire-fighting aspects of 
the U. S. Forestry Service. When its 
collective heroes, armed with chemic- 
als, explosives and the latest in scien- 
tific equipment, are parachuting out 
of planes and going into battle against 
a forest-fire like a well-trained infantry 
platoon, the picture provides plenty 
of genuine excitement for the family. 
In between fires, unfortunately, the 
plot is concerned with some kinder- 
garten psychiatry about a squad 
leader (Richard Widmark) who has 
partial amnesia and thinks he is a 
coward. It is a waste not only of time 
but of the talents of a fine actor. 
(20th Century-Fox) 
Morra WALsH 
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SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES FIG- 
ured prominently in the week’s news. 

. Data-conscious men could be 
seen everywhere gathering and dis- 
seminating statistics about man’s re- 
action to his environment. . . . Dining- 
room reactions were weighed. ... In 
Washington, D. C., Department of 
Agriculture experts disclosed that in 
1951 the average U. S. family of four 
ate two-and-one-half tons of food... . 
Kitchen behavior was checked. .. . 
In New York, social engineers revealed 
that during a lifetime the average 
American woman washes 2,500,000 
dishes—enough to make 72 stacks each 
as high as the Empire State Building. 

. National reactions to soap were 
compared. . . . In Chicago, the Amer- 
ican Home Laundry Manufacturers 
Association announced that the aver- 
age person in the U. S. uses 26 pounds 
of soap a year as compared with 4.7 
pounds per person in Russia, two 
ounces in China, no soap at all per 
person in other ethnic groups. .. . 


Building maintenance men were in- 
vestigated. . . . In Hartford, Conn., 
an elevator operator received a ques- 
tionnaire asking for the proportion of 
time he gave to each of his various 
duties. He replied: “Up, fifty per 
cent. Down, fifty per cent.” 


Countless phases of human endeavor 
were explored by the week's data- 
minded researchers. . . . In New York, 
a survey discovered that the average 
working girl opens and shuts her purse 
twenty times a day. . . . Science con- 
tributed its share to the swollen data 
pile. . .. In Philadelphia, the discovery 
of the worry fibers in the brain—the 
fibers people do their worrying with 
—was announced by a head expert... . 
The social responses of people in dif- 
ficulties were studied. . . . In Colum- 
bus, O., a survey director announced 
that people in trouble would rather 
ask bartenders, druggists and store- 
keepers for advice than social work- 
ers. . . . Nostalgia for ancient forms 
of discipline was observed. . . . In 
Dundee, Scotland, a social expert de- 
clared: “As a parent I regret the decay 
in the use of the slipper; as the son 
of an old dominie I regret the falling 
away in the use of the tawse (strap); 
and as a police surgeon I regret the 
abolition of the birch in selected 
cases.” . Voices in the Far East 
were raised. . . . In Tokyo, a Japanese 
newspaper man, speaking of his re- 
cent visit to the United States, said: 
“Everywhere I went people took me 
into their kitchens and showed me 
how modern they were: fancy new 
stoves, electric mixers and machines 
to wash the dishes. Then they would 
say: ‘Now, let’s all go out for din- 
ner.” . . . The tendencies of young 
non-humans were analyzed. — 
Launched, in Washington, D. C., was 
a study to ascertain why new-born 
goats become fearful when they drift 
away from their mothers. 


The week’s studies ana surveys can- 
not but give rise to many questions. 
Why, one question might be, 
do the studies concentrate on the ma- 
terial aspects of man and ignore his 
more important spiritual implications? 
. Why should there be considerable 
curiosity about young goats becoming 
scared away from their mothers and 
no curiosity manifested about millions 
of men who do not become scared 
when they drift away from their God? 
. How can these millions of Godless 
men remain so unperturbed when they 
are in such frightful danger? . 
What oy them the false sense “of 
security? . . . These and other similar 
questions are set off by the week's 
sociological studies and surveys. 
Joun A. Toomey 
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sent monthly, strictly on ap- 
proval at no risk. PARISH 
Make this impor- RATES 
tant addition to 
your pamphlet rack today, write 
403 West 59th St, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
A monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 
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Stindstrom 





SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
For schoolrooms, Libraries, Offices 


On approval, direct 
from factory at 
40% saving to you 


Add sections as you 
need them — Lund- 
strom bookcases grow 
with your classroom 
and office library. 
Sold direct only... 
subject to your ap- 
proval. You save Mid- 
dieman Profit. Avail- 
able in variety of 
designs, goods, fin- 
ishes, sizes. Glass 
disappearing doors 
optional. We guar- 
antee matching ad- 
ditional sections. 
Endorsed by over 
250,000 users. Write 
for catalog Dept. 
D-452 showing com- 
plete line with FAC- 
TORY PRICES. 





C. J. LUNDSTROM 
MFG. CO. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Made for the better 
es and offices 
since 1899 





Sensational 
Service of 
Taste Delig hts 





#f you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 
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Christopher Traveling Library 
Eprtor: Here in England we have a 
number of Catholic libraries in the 
large towns, some efficient, but few 
reaching any but good Catholics. We 
believe that the time has come to build 
up a strong, healthy and up-to-date 
travelling Catholic library at the ser- 
vice of all in town and country, espe- 
cially the latter—to bring to the notice 
of the ordinary man and woman truly 
Catholic literature. 

Before appealing outside our own 
circle, we have made our big effort. 
For the past two and one-half years 
we have given a weekly service here 
and in three other places in the South. 
We have acquired about 1,800 books 
for our Christopher Travelling Li- 
brary. Could some of your readers, per- 
haps, take an interest in our work and 
help us with small gifts of books and 
magazines? Books are very expensive 
here and we have provided funds by 
making salable articles from Christ- 
mas cards, etc., and selling them. 

(Miss) A. K. ANDERSON 


6, White Rock Gardens 
Hastings, Sussex, England 


Disappointed 
Eprror: It was with surprise and de- 
light that I came upon Robert F. 
Drinan’s review of The Nature of 
Law, by Thomas E. Davitt, S.J., in 
the March 1 Amenica (p. 594). I was 
hoping that at least our Catholic 
critics would appreciate the rare 
combination of keenness of judgment 
and clarity of expression that stand in 
high relief in Fr. Davitt’s book. Read- 
ing on, however, I was disappointed. 
The charmingly written critique in 
America begins: “All scholastic phil- 
osophers agree that a true and just 
law which promotes the common good 
is, with certain exceptions, binding in 
conscience.” Observe how that little 
phrase, “with certain exceptions,” sub- 
tracts all practical value from the 
otherwise fine statement. Similarly we 
read that the debate between Suar- 
esian voluntarists and Thomisi intel- 
lectualists “probably cannot be solved 
with certainty” (emphasis added). 
The practical application of this 
matter is clamoring for certainty in 
everyday life in America today. It 
is a scandal that our philosophers fail 
to attack it. This is the excellence of 
Father Davitt’s work he does not use 
“probably” and “exceptions.” He says 
Suarez is wrong. He says St. Thomas 


is right, but not all Thomists. Some 
of these are afraid of their own posi- 
tion. In the application of their teach- 
ing to actuality, notably in the case 
of penal law, they become camp- 
followers of the Suaresians. 
Suaresians may logically, and do, 
defend the designation of certain laws 
as purely penal. It is easy to believe 
that as a consequence of this dubious 
morality there are prison cells in vari- 
ous parts of our nation today whose 
occupants are conscientious men. 
They were indoctrinated with the idea 
of “penal laws” to their own ruin and 
that of their families and to the vilifi- 
cation of religion. St. Thomas and his 
loyal followers in this matter know no 
penal laws. To them all true and just 
laws which promote the common good 
are, without exception, binding in con- 
science. . K. LAWRENCE 
Address withheld. 


Our blackout 

Eprror: The article “Religious black- 
out of the pre-school child” by Rev. 
John L. Thomas, S.J., in the March 
8 issue of America has just been 
brought to our attention. We are sur- 
prised that neither Father Thomas nor 
the members of your editorial staff 
seem to have heard of the Buffalo plan 
to meet this religious blackout. 

The work of the Bishop’s Commit- 
tee for Home and Family has been 
functioning in the Buffalo Diocese 
since 1940, and our literature has 
been sent to all parts of the world. A 
few years ago it was published in 
England with some adjustments to 
meet British needs. In the next issue 
of the Jesuit publication Lumen Vitae, 
emanating from Brussels, you will 
find an article pertaining to this work. 
In Italy, the leaflets have recently been 
translated into Italian. 

In our own country, many dioceses 
are following our plan. Some of them 
are using our literature, others use the 
literature of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. 

The actual functioning of the plan 
has been excellent and has brought 
results never envisioned when it was 
founded. Countless Protestant moth- 
ers, appreciating the value of the plan 
as a help to fulfill the obligations they 
assumed at marriage of rearing the 
children as Catholics, have looked fur- 
ther into the teachings of the Church, 
and ended by becoming Catholics. 

(Mrs.) Rosetyn F. KELLY 

Buffalo, New York. 
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THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB INVITES YOU 


to begin membership with the 
April Two-Book Selection 


BOTH BOOKS for ONLY $3.50 — YOU SAVE $1.00! 
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A chance to live for thousands of lost and hungry children 


A CHANCE TO LIVE 
The Story of the Lost Children of the War 
By Monsignor John Patrick Carroll-Abbing 


When peace came to Italy there was one army that could not be dis- 
banded and sent home—an army of children, hungry, homeless and 
destitute . . . children without hope, without anyone who cared, forced 
by circumstance to live like wild animals. One man did something about 
it—an Irish priest. He pulled them from alleys and gutters and haystacks 
and—in the abandoned hall of a battered fortress—gave them a chance 
to live as human beings. Now he tells their story. It will tear your heart, 
but it will do something else too: when you read what these children did 
with their chance, you'll be glad to be part of the human race. att 


a 


A Legend of Life and Death on the Rio Grande 


THE DEVIL IN THE DESERT oe Desexrt 
By Paul Horgan p 


Paul Horgan tells with simplicity and candor of the mission of Father Louis, who 
in the 1870's rode on horseback to remote ranches in the brush country and 
never came back. The spirit of the good priest and his good life shines through 
Mr. Horgan's candid prose. The story of Father Louis, pungent as mesquite, 
his parish and his people, and his final battle with Death and the Devil, makes 
the best of good reading. 
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AND you receive 6 FREE ENROLLMENT COPY OF 


FIFTY YEARS OF THE AMERICAN NOVEL 
Edited by Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 


Membership in the Catholic Book Club Gives You These Benefits. 





nvm NOTRE 


THE MONTHLY SELECTIONS 


Each month the Club’s editors choose a pre-eminent current 
book and review it for you in advance. If you do not wish this 
selection, you simply notify us to that effect on the Member's 
Option Form which comes to you well in advance. 


MEMBERSHIP IS FREE 

Membership in the Catholic Book Club is FREE— there are 
no dues or fees of any kind. You simply agree to purchase at 
least FOUR monthly selections year you are a member, 
and you may cancel your membership after taking and paying 
for four selections. 


HOW YOU PAY 

You pay for each selection after you receive it. A bill is 
attached to the book as it is mailed. If you should find single 
payments inconvenient, you may send us a deposit to be credited 
to your account. We will draw from this money each time a 
book is purchased. 


THE UNUSUAL DIVIDENDS 

Catholic Book Club dividends are unlike those of any other 
book club. You receive a free dividend for each four books 
you purchase. The fifth regular selection you accept is sent as 
your free dividend. 

SAVINGS AS HIGH AS 40% 

You save up to 40% on your book purchases during the year. 
A free enrollment copy of FIFTY YEARS OF THE AMERICAN 
NOVEL is given to you when you join. The selections are 
sent to you at the regular retail price or at a special member 
price whenever possible. You do not pay any postage or handling 
charges. In addition, you benefit by receiving the valuable divi- 
dends which accrue with the purchase of each four monthly 
selections. 

YOU GET A VARIETY 

Our selections cover a well-balanced choice of books in the 
fields of fiction, biography, general interest and spiritual read- 
ing. You receive consistently fine books to entertain you, inform 
you and inspire you. 





A CHANCE TO LIVE 


by Msgr. John Patrick Carroll-Abbing $3.50 
DEVIL IN THE DESERT by Paul Horgan 

(1 CATHOLICISM AND THE WORLD TODAY 

by Dom Aelred Graham $3.00 
CO THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A HUNTED PRIEST 

by Philip Caraman $3.50 
CO] THE RESTLESS FLAME by Louis de Wohl $3.00 
[] SWEET CORK OF THEE by Robert Gibbings $3.50 
(] THE ASCENT TO TRUTH by Thomas Merton $3.50 
O) FALLEN AWAY by Margaret Culkin Banning $3.00 
0 INUK by Roger Buliard $3.50 








THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 


Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a member of THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB. I wish to 
begin my membership with the book (s) indicated. As my FREE beek fer 
joining, send me a copy ef FIFTY YEARS OF THE AMERICAN NOVEL. 


Name ..... SasleseVasleeas COCR Se claves seaecueeseee 
(please PRINT) 

Address ..... PR rsh bao erdiels ew One ule weolelamnee 

e@eeeeeeeee @eeeeeeeeeenee eeeee tate. .cccesscs 

City Zone S m 
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Quality and service 


Skilled craftsmanship 

and trained representatives... 

supported by 

modern manufacturing methods, 

prime materials, and careful management... 
insure the delivery of quality 

and service at 


outstanding values. 


CK-MITILLER 


MACK-MILLER 


wowace, CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, N.Y. 








New York « Chicago - Boston » New Orleans + Los Angeles 








